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For the Companion. 


MISS JOE’S EXPERIMENT. 


Miss Joe could and would, indeed, she did, “I haint got to the end of the idee yet; you wait | mons to its meals, and would run like a sandpiper 
work for and wait on Clorinda continually, but | a minit. I dono but what spiced currants will be | at the call. 
she fled into the shed and clattered the pots and | jest as good with chicken-pieas cranb’ry sass, and | “It’s the knowin’est cretur!” exclaimed smiling 
A THANKSGIVING STORY. kettles whenever her sister began to moan about | we’ve got plenty to stew up an’ spice.” Miss Clorinda, who really forgot her aches some- 

“Say, Clorindy! Miss Hough’s dead!” her poor weak back; her feeble digestion ; the “Taint noways the same thing,” said Clorinda, times in the antics of her pet. 

ites ‘ia y's sakes! you don’t say 80,” an-| “neurology” in her knee; or the “sciatiky” in her plaintively. ; 
owered a thin, shitll velee from the chints-covered | |hip. Just now, however, they were bothabsorbed | ‘Well, it’s another thing, and that’s 
rocker which held Miss Clorinda Mills’ lean figure | -~ 7 — 
and faded chalky face. itd ne vie ° 

Miss Joe put her arms akimbo and looked at a RY . : de ee 
her with her habitual expression of endurance. siched Clorinda, : . = . 
She was thin, too, but muscular, strong, energetic. wine taftens di. 
Icr black eyes snapped with vivid life, her scant} iy nen 
— hair curled with crisp force close to her | mg quaile - = a 

ead. 


. 
| before a good a 
| dinner. os ar 
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Every night Peter was taken into the kitchen, 
just as | for fear ofrats or weasels, till at last it was big 
good, mabbe better, for a change. And concern-' enough to leave the coop, perch on a beam in the 





wood-house at night, and do a good deal towards 
earning its living by day. But never chicken be- 
fore grew so fat and sleek. 

It had alt the scraps from the table, the butcher 
left “lights” once a week, which were cooked and 
chopped for it, and cost nothing; Miss Joe got 
coarse screenings at the feed-mill, and made them 
into pudding, and boiled all the “pu’sley” that 
was daily weeded out of her garden, as a change 
of diet for her pet. 















She was “clear grit,” as the neighbors said, but | 
she had all her life, since her girlhood, been op- 
pressed and depressed by this weakly, ailing, 
whining, impractical sister. Clorinda had all the com- 


It grew not only in size but in knowledge. At 
plaints any mortal frame can entertain—according to 
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her own showing. 

“Clorindy is greatly afflicted ?” murmured fat, kind- 
ly Mrs. Potter, the new minister’s wife, when on her 
tenth call on the “Mills girls,” as Stafford people 
called them. 

“Lord, yes!” snapped Joe. “She’s had everything 
on the face of the created airth, save an’ except small- 
pox an’ consumption. Them is to come.” 

With a tiny house and garden of their own, the in- 
terest of two thousand dollars, and Miss Joe’s tailor- 
int, the two women contrived to live, with no luxu- 
rics but Clorindy’s patent medicines, and no amuse- 
ments but Methodist meetings and a “posy-bed.” 

The neighbors were kind, but when sympathy be- 
comes chronic it ceases, like other symptoms, to be 
acute; and as long as the sisters bought every new 
panacea that was advertised at the drug-store, and 
came to church and class-meeting in decent clothes, 
they were not considered objects of charity. Yet their 
needs increased, as all needs do, with age. 

Mrs. Hough, a well-to-do farmer’s wife who lived 
near by, had been one of their most faithful and con- 
siderate friends. She not only sent them potatoes, 
apples, and choke-pears in their season—with now 
and then a jug of buttermilk or half-a-dozen eggs— 
but every Thanksgiving she gave them a plump 
chicken for their ceremonial pie; half a squash for 
pics; and a quart of cranberries from the swamp on 
the upper farm. 

It was a real calamity to them when a severe at- 
tack of typhoid fever took her out of her ground-floor 
bed-room—musty for want of sunshine; full of dank 
odors from the cellar where potatoes and 
cabbages decayed peacefully from year to 
year, and from whence her successive chil- 
dren had gone before her—to the dry and 
sunny graveyard, gay with daisies, asters, 
golden-rod and the heaven-blue gentian. 
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every meal it pattered in to be fed out of the sis- 
* ters’ hands, and would flit up into Miss Clorinda’s 
own rocker, and go to sleep on the cushion after tea, 
with her full consent and approbation. 

Meantime the squashes prospered. Early every 
morning for a week or two Miss Joe might have been 
seen—if anybody else was up—scraping the surface 
of the highroad before her door, with a hoe, and con- 
veyins results to a coal-scuttle. By the middle of 
May a large hill of extraordinary richness was made 
in the corner of the small garden, and in it were de- 
posited a handful of the precious seeds. 

“T want to set enough for me an’ the bugs too,” she 
said, when Clorinda meekly sugg 
many. 

Ilowever, the hoop of an old cheese-box covered 
with a bit of soiled and darned lace kept off all bugs, 
and a ring of salt and wood ashes made it uncom- 
fortable for cut-worms as they soaked gradually into 
the ground, and every seed came up, crowding like 
a small arm from the rich, warm soil. 

It went to Miss Joe’s heart to pull up the strong 
succulent young plants, and she actually transplant- 
ed some to the door of the shed where the chip-dirt 
of years made a deep black bed such as plants enjoy. 

But the three she left on the hill grew like Jack’s 
bean-stalk, and when the currants were ripe, ready 
to be picked and spiced, the squash vines were full of 
great yellow blossoms in the garden, and those by the 
shed-door had rioted all over the tiny yard, and clam- 
bered on to the remains of a former wood-pile of dry 
old logs set up against the fence. There they opened 
their long buds day after day, with as luxuriant 
promise as their compeers in the hill. 

“Guess you'll hev pies enough,” laughed Clorindy, 
whose interest in the garden and the chicken had kept 
her out of doors more than ever she had been in her 
life before, and brought back some life-like color to 
her thin face, and some energy to her voice and step. 





ested she had set too 


It seemed like a pleasant change to the 
spectator; but her loss was felt in all the 
neighborhood. 

“Well, I do say it,” rejoined Miss Joo— 
whose baptismal name of Josepha, the 
nearest approach to her father s name that 
could be thought of at her posthumous 
birth, was always shortened to “Joe”’— 





‘she’s ben and had the typhoid bad. And 
she wa’n’t real strong. Land! we shall miss her 
awf’ lly.” 

“She had ought to hev took Rawle’s Red Re- 
ceipt right along; I told her so. R’else that Cool- 
ing Clover Compound I used ter take for a spell. 
I told her she’d oughter doctor for them faint 
spells,” moaned Clorinda, rocking harder than 
ever. 

“I don’t know about that, Clorindy. Sometimes 
1 think them things haven’t done you no great 
sight o’ good, and you’ve took about all the’ was 
to take, certin.” 

“Why, Josephy Mills! You do’ know how bad 
I should ha’ ben ef I hadn’t hev taken ’em. Like 
enough I should ha’ ben lyin’ in my grave this 
ten year ef I hadn’t ha’ doctored.” 

“Well, that’s so; mabbe ye would,” assented 
Miss Joe, with a calmness that hinted at her ca- 
pacity of resignation under such an cvent. 

Truth to tell, Miss Clorinda had never found 
out that human nature holds but a small reserve 
of sympathy. Chronic trouble exhausts it very 
soon, and it is well that we cannot all make our 
own lives a well of condolence and tears, for the 
sake of a few dear sufferers. Would that they 
could all learn that cheer and courage in sickness 
or sorrow endear them far more to those com- 
pelled to live with and care for them, than any 
amount of groans, crying, lamentations, or paraded 
agcenies of grief. 





“Well, I hadn’t thought on’t in that p’int of 
view exactly,” said Miss Joe, cheerily, though she 
fiercely brushed off a little shining symptom of 
sorrow from her eyelashes, and made a rainbow 
of it with a smile, for she had not only a quick 
sense of humor, but a kind, tender and faithful 
heart under her snappy exterior. 

“I don’t know but what ’twould seem kind of 
folksy to hev our own vittles for once Thanksgivin’ 
Day. Seems as though I’d jist as lieves be thank- 
ful to the Lord as to the neighbors once in a while. 

‘Why, how you talk! I never heered of the 
Lord’s sendin’ chicken an’ squash an’ cranberries 
to folks; ’taint reelly what you could call manny, 
nor there aint no sech miracles as manny and 
quails in these days.” 

“Well, the Lord helps them that helps them- 
selves, Clorindy, and I do hanker to be a mite 
more independent than we be, a good many times. 
I’ve got an idee, and I’m a goin’ to foller it up. I 
saved them fast squash seeds ’t Mis’ Hough sent 
us, and I’m a goin’ to dig up a corner in the gar- 
den an’ hev a hill 0’ squashes. I can get road- 
scrapin’s enough to manure ’em, and they do say 
dish-water’s fust best to make things grow; and 
T can peg ’em along in front of the currant bushes, 
so ’st they won’t swamp the beets ’n things in the 
beds. I b’lieve I can do ’t as well as not.” 

‘Well; s’posin’ ye can? Squashes aint chick- 


| 








en, nor cranb’ries nuther.” 


in’ a chicken, why, we can buy one o’ them Bray- 
mys of Mis’ Emerson cheap, whilst it’s real little. 
I shouldn’t wonder ef she’d sell it for ninepence. 
They’re real risky to bring up, and she’s like to 
hey a sight of em. It’s th’ end of April now, and 
she’s got six clutches a settin’, and there’s four old 
hens a cluckin’ now, ready to set jest as quick as 
th’ eggs is ready for ’em.” 

“TI don’t reelly see, Joe, why ’twon’t be jest as 
hard for you to raise one Braymy chicken as ’tis 
for Mis’ Emerson to raise hull broods. Seems as 
though ye was a countin’ of ’em some in advance.” 

“Well, you can’t always tell. I can cosset one, 
where I couldn’t twenty. I can get it anyway. 
Ninepence won’t make nor break us as I know of, 
and if I do my everlasting best to make it live, an’ 
it don’t, why, there ’tis; it’s a dispensation. But 
I guess it’ll live.” 

So Miss Joe proceeded to the woodshed, where, 
with the staves of an old barrel, a broken hoop- 
skirt, nails, and a hammer, she proceeded to con- 
struct the most astonishing hen-coop possible. 

In one corner an old seidlitz-powder box, relic 
of Miss Clorinda’s “bad spells,” was fastened to 
the side as a drinking-trough, and when the coop 
was securely staked down close to the back-door, 
a nest of hay was made in one corner, and a sub- 
stantial perch fastened firmly across the whole 
habitation. 

Mrs. Emerson proved propitious, and a white 
Brahma chicken was installed in this mansion 
about the first of May, with all due honors. 

It really put new life into this small home to 
have an object of such daily interest and care. 
The chicken was named at once for the sake of 
some “handle to ’t,” as Miss Joe said, and it very 
soon learned to know that “Peter” meant a sume 


“Well, if they set good, and ripen up good, I can 
sell ’em all to the tavern. They’re the best sort, 
genooine Hubbard, and Mis’ Emerson, to the tav- 
ern, she’s a-goin’ to hey them railroad folks, engi- 
neers, ye know, to board this comin’ winter, and 
she’s bespoke all I can let her hev; and, Clorindy, 
the’ aint one amongst all her Braymys can holda 
candle to Peter. I hefted the biggest on ’em last 
week, and they warn’t noways to compare with 
him.” 

“Do tell! Well, we’ve cosseted him up so! 
He’s eet an’ eet an’ ect, all he could swaller, and 
*twould be real strange if he didn’t grow some. 
And he beats all for cuteness! I don’t see why 
ie don’t hav’ no comb nor no spurs. I thought 
they always had ’em.” 

“Land! he aint nothin’ but a chick!” 

However, even when summer passed by, and cool, 
sweet autumn days set in, when the big squashes 
lay like golden spheres on the grass and along by 
the currant bushes, Peter made no show of his 
proper crest and knightly appendages. He was 
fat, lazy and happy, would nestle in Miss Clorin- 
da’s lap like a pet cat, and follow Miss Joe all 
over the house with an attachment so evident, the 
old lady more than returned it. 

But at last November came. The Governor’s 
proclamation was read from the pulpit; four 
squashes were stored on the upper pantry shelf; 
thirty had been driven off in Mr. Emerson’s wag- 
on to delight the souls of the hungry railroad 
workers with abundant pies through the coming 
winter; and in Miss Joe’s purse six dollars, the 
result of her horticultural labors, lay comfortably 
stored for some time of need. 

Monday came. The Thanksgiving squash was 
stewed and strained. Tuesday came; the spiced 
currants were fetched from the cellar and exam- 
ined. They were not fermented at all. 








At tea-time Peter came coaxing and patting | 


about for his supper, his eyes bright and the late- 
appearing comb fresh and red. He was white and 
plump, and held his head on one side and peered 
at them with a look of demure fun. 

Miss Joe looked at her sister, and Miss Clorindy 
A chicken ought, by all 
the laws of cookery, to be killed and dressed more 
than two or three days before it is cooked; but 
Stafford custom was contented to slaughter its an- 
imal food over night. 

If Peter was to be parboil« d next day, and set 


looked the other way. 


away to cool before encrusting and 
must be killed and picked to-night. Both sisters 
knew it. They had thought about it and dreaded 
it silently fora week. This was the last minute 
for action. 


baking, he 


Miss Joe looked at Peter, nestling against Clo- 


rindy’s gown and looking up, expectant, for a 
| 


crumb. 
“I can’t do it,” said Miss Joc, loudly and 
promptly. “I can’t an’ I won’t. Ef you want 


chicken-pie for Thanksgivin’, Clorindy, you can 
slarter the cretur yourself. So there!” 

Miss Clorindy burst intotears. ‘“Joseephy! I'd 
a’most as lieves kill’nd cat you! I don’t care a 
cent for no pie, but I set by Peter like my eyes, 
and I couldn’t no more I could 
you, as I said afore.” 

Miss but the laugh quavered. 
“Guess [I should be a’most too tough for to eat, 
Clorindy ; but you’ve sot my mind to rest. I’ve 
been a-thinkin’ and a-frettin’ in’ardly quite a spell 
about this matter. [hated to give up your Thanks- 
givin’ dreadful; but [ couldn’t noway see my way 
to kill Peter. We'll hev to be thankful 6n squash 
pie and spiced currants and fish-cakes; but I 
couldn’t be thankfnl a eatin’ Peter, not if IT hada 
Fourth o’ July cold collection along with him.” 
the 
couldn’t stan’ it without him, and I 
cakes are the best of vittles!” 

Joe looked at her sister. 


eat him than 


Joe laughed, 


eretur! I 
think 


“No, nor I nuther, Joc; bless 
fish- 


The delicate appetite, 
resulting from a steady diet of patent medicine, 
had for many a She 
could not quite understand the change. 
al and physical forces are so inwoven, so sympa- 
thetic, so strangely allicd, that deeper philoso- 
phers than Miss Joe Mills have been puzzled by 
them. 


scorned fish-cakes year. 


Our mor- 


But she was content to wonder and admire, and 
when Peter had been hugged, petted, fed to re- 


pletion and consigned to his roost, the sisters slept | 


the sleep of contentment, and got up in the morn- 
ing with a sweet consciousness of impending evil 
forever removed. 

But where was Peter? Te did not come to 
breakfast. He be found anywhere. 
For an hour they hunted anxiously, when just as 
Clorindy was peering under her hand into the dark 
of the woodshed where Joe had climbed 


was not to 


corner 


over the pile to inspect certain old boxes and bar- | 


rels, Peter flew out right into the inspecting Jose- 
pha’s face with a loud and exulting, “Cut-cut-cut- 
cut-cut-a-dacut!” and the astounded and con- 
founded woman screamed out, 

“Clorindy Mills! for the land’s sake! 
us you're born, Peter's laid a egg!” 

This settled the matter. The sisters had never 
kept chickens in their lives before, and had taken 
it for granted that Mrs. Emerson would not sell 
them a hen, and indeed it was an oversight on the 
part of the good woman herself. 

But this unexpected development consoled Clo- 
rinda and Joe for the weakness they had shown 
about killing their pet, even for the solemn feast of 
Thanksgiving Day. To kill a white Brahma pul- 
let would have been the slaughter of the 
with golden eges over again. 

So Josepha went at the making and baking of 
her pies with joyful alacrity, and Clorinda had 
just laid the cod-fish on the table to flake and soak 
it for the dinner to-morrow, when the door opened 
and Mr. Hough, stumping in, laid down on the 
nearest chair a plump young chicken, a bag of 
cranberries and a big red cabbage. 


As sure 


goose 


“T knowed ye had squashes ‘nough,” he said, 


looking out of the window straight at the pump- | 


handle, as if nobody was in the kitchen, “and 
and—well, she allers looked out fur ye Thanks- 
givin, an’ I allers cale’late tg.” 

Then he stumbled out of the door, drawing the 
back of his hand across his eyes. And they had 
their chicken-pie, though Miss Joe’s experiment 
was a failure. Rose Terry Cooker. 
+e 

ESQUIMAUX DOGS. 

Esquimaux dogs are complained of by Capt. 
Nares, the English explorer of the Arctic regions, 
as troublesome because their desire tor superiori- 
ty leads them to quarrel. He says: 

“Being in strange quarters the dogs are baying 
in concert, the distracting noise frequently diversi- 
fied by a sharp howl, asa sailor, in forcing his 
way through their midst, uses the toe of his boot. 

“The packs collected from three or four differ- 
ent settlements are strangers to each other. The 
king dog of cach team is necessarily tied up, his 
subordinates clustering around and crouching at 
his fect. 


eee eee eee 


“By sheer fighting each has worked his way to 
the position he now holds, the most determined 
animal gaining the day. 

“A long series of contests will be undertaken 
before this supreme head is acknowledged.” 

+o 
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THE FOUR MACNICOLS. 
By William Black. 
In Five Cuaprers. — CHAPTER V. 
The High Road. 
That was not a very goud year for the herring- 
fishing on this part of the coast; but at all events 
Rob MacNicol learned all the lore of the fisher- 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ing at the whereabouts of the herring; while at 
the end of the season he had more than replaced 
the £12 he had used of the common fund. 
| Then he returned to the tailor’s boat, and 
worked with his brothers and cousin. He was 
proud to know that he had a share in a fishing- 
skiff; but he was not too proud to turn his hand 
to anything else that might help. 

These MacNicol boys had grown to be greatly 
respected in Erisaig. The audacity of four 
| “wastrel laddies” setting up to be fishing on their 
}own account had at first amused the neighbors ; 
|but their success and their conduct generally 

soon raised them above ridicule; and the women 
| especially were warm in their commendation. 
They saw how Rob gradually improved the ap- 
| pearance of his brothers and cousin. All of them 
had boots and stockings now. Not only that, but 
they had white shirts and jackets of blue cloth to 
go to church with on Sunday; and each of them 
put twopence in the collection-plate just as if they 
had all been sons of a rich tradesman. 
Moreover, they were setting an example to the 
other boys about. Four of these, indeed, com- 
| bined to start a cuddy-fishing business similar to 
|that of Rob’s. Neil was rather angry; but Rob 
| was not afraid of any competition. He asked the 
new boys to come and see how he had rigged up 
|} the guy-poles. He said there were plenty of tish 
| in the sea; and the market was large enough. 
| But when the new boys asked him to lend them 
|some money to buy new ropes he distinctly de- 
|clined. He had got on without borrowing him- 








self. 
It was a long and dreary winter; but Nicol had 
nearly finished with his schooling; and the seine- 


net had been largely added to; and every inch of | 


it overhauled. Then the cuddy-tishing began 


| again; and soon Rob, who was now nearly eighteen 


| away after the herring. 

One day, as Rob was going along the main thor- 
oughfare of Erisaig, the banker called him into 
his office. 

“Rob,” said he, “have ye seen the skiff* at the 
huilding-yard ?” 

“Ay,” said Rob, rather wistfully, for many a 
time he had stood and looked at the beautiful lines 
of the new craft, “she’s a splendid boat.” 

“And ye've seen the new drift-net in the shed ?” 

‘Ay, I have that.” 


“Well, ye see, Rob,” continued Mr. Bailie, re- | 


| garding him with a good-natured look, “1 had the 
boat built and the net bought as a kind of specu- 
jlation; and I was thinking of getting a crew 
through from Tarbert. They say the herring are 
beginning to come about some of the western lochs. 
Now, I have been hearing a good deal about you, 
| Rob, from the neighbors. They say that you, and 
your brothers and cousin, are sober and diligent 
lads; and that you are good seamen, and careful. 
Then you have been a while at the herring-fishing 
| yourself. Now do you think you could manage 


“In their anxious endeavors to protect their fol- | that new boat? 


lowers, and if possible to maintain and extend | 
straining their face aflame. 


their rights, these king dogs are 


very utmost at the robes, snarling and lifting their 


“Me!” said Rob, with his eyes staring and his 


“I go by what the neighbors say, Rob. They 
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| say ye are a prudent lad, not over venturesome; | Scrone, with the brilliant new lug-sail bellying 
and I think I could trust my property to ye. What | out; then they brought her round, and fought her 
say ye?” | up against the stiff wind—Rob’s brief words of 

In his excitement at the notion of being made | command being obeyed with the rapidity of light- 
master of such a beautiful craft, Rob forgot the | ning. 
respect he ought to have shown in addressing so| ‘Well, what do ye think of her?’ said Mr. 
great a person as the banker. He blurted out,— | Bailie to his young skipper. 

‘Man, I would just like to try!” Rob’s face was aglow with pride. 

“T will pay ye a certain sum per week while the| “I think she’s like a race-horse!” he said. 
fishing lasts,” continued Mr. Bailie, ‘and ye will | think she would lick any boat in Erisaig Bay.” 
hire what crew ye think fit. Likewise I will give| ‘But itis not to run races I have handed her 
ye a percentage on the takes. Will that do?” over toye. You must be careful, Rob; and run 

tob was quite bewildered. All he could say | back if there’s any squally weather about. I’ll 
was,— no be vexed if you’re overcautious. For ye know 


Tl 














“I am obliged to ye,'sir. Will ye wait for a] if anything was to happen to one of. the lads, the 
minute till I see Neil ?” people would say I had done wrong in lippening * 
And very soon the wild rumor |a boat to such a young crew.” 

ran through Erisaig that no other| ‘Well, sir,” said Rob, boldly; “ye have seen 
than Rob MacNicol had been ap-|them work the boat. Do they look like lads who 
pointed master of the new skiff, the | do not know what sailing a boat is ?” 

Mary of Argyle; and that he had Mr. Bailie laughed, and said no more. 

taken his brothers and cousin as his| Then came the afternoon on which they were to 
crew. set out for the first time after the herring. All 
Erisaig came out to see; and Rob was a proud 
| lad as he stepped on board (with the lazy indiffer- 
| ence of the trained fisherman very well imitated) 





men, and grew as skilled as any of them in guess- | 





Some of the women shook their heads, and 
said it was a shame to let such mere lads go to 
the herring-fishing —for some day or other they 
would be drowned; but the men, who knew some- 
thing of Rob’s seamanship, had no fear at all; 
and their only doubt was about the younger lads 
being up to the heavy work of hauling in the nets 
in the morning. 

But their youth was a fault that would mend 
week by week. In the meantime, Rob, having 
sold out his share in MacDougall’s boat, bought 
jerseys and black boots and yellow oil-skins for 
his companions; so that the new crew, if they 
were rather slightly built, looked smart enough, 
as they went down to the slip to overhaul the 
Mary of Argyle. 

With what a pride they regarded the long and 
shapely lines of her—the yellow beams shining 








with varnish; the tall mast at the bow, with its 
stout cordage; the 
brand-new stove, 
that to boil 
their tea for themin 
the long watches of 
the night ; themag- 


was 





and remarkably firm-set for his age, would be | 





nificent oars ; the new sheets and sails—everything 
spick and span. 

And this great mass of ruddy netting lying 
in the shed, with its perfect floats and accurate 
sinkers—this was not like the makeshift that had 
captured the cuddies. 

Then on the morning that the Mary of Argyle 
put to sea on her trial trip, her owner was on 
board; but he merely sat on a thwart. It was 
| Rob who was at the tiller; Rob wanted to try the 
boat; the owner wanted to observe the crew. 
















| and took his seat as stroke oar. 


The afternoon was lovely; there was not a 
breath of wind; the setting sun shone over the 
bay; and the Mary of Argyle went away across 
the shining waters with the long white oars dip- 
ping with the precision of elock-work. It was not 
until they were at the mouth of the harbor that 


something occurred which seemed likely to turn 


this brave setting-out into ridicule. 
This was Daft Sandy, who rowed his punt right 
across the path of the Mary of Argyle, and, as she 


| came up, calle 1 to Rob. 


“What is it ye want ?” Rob called to him. 

“T want to come on board, Rob,” the old man 
said, as he now rowed his punt up to the stern of 
the skiff. 

“T have no tobacco, and I have no whiskey,” 
Rob said impatiently. ‘There’ll be no tobacco or 
whiskey on board this boat so long as I haveany- 
thing to do with her; so ye needna come for that, 
Sandy.” 

“Tt’s no for that,” said Daft Sandy, as, with the 
painter of his boat in one hand, he gripped the 
stern of the skiff with the other. 

Now Rob was angry. Many of the Erisaig peo- 
ple would still be watching their setting-out; and 
was it to be supposed that they had taken this 
doited old body as one of the crew? But then 
Daft Sandy was at this moment clambering into 
the boat; and Robcould not getup and fight with 
an old man, who would probably tumble into the 
water. 

“Rob,” said he, in a whisper, as he fasicned 
the painter of his punt; “I promised I would tell 
ye something. I'll show ye how to find the her- 
ring.” 

“You!” said Rob, derisively. 

“Ay, me, Rob, I'll make a rich man of you. I 
will tell you something about the herring that not 
any one in Erisaig 
knows—that not any 
one in all Scotland 
knows.” 

“Why havena ye 
made a rich man of 
yourself, Sandy ?” said 
Rob, with more good 
nature. 

The half-witted crea- 
ture did not seem to see 
the point of this re- 
mark. 

“Ay, ay,” he said; 
“many is the time I 
was thinking of telling 
this one or telling that 
one; but when I would 
go near it was always 
‘Daft Sandy !’ and ‘Daft 
Sandy!’ and there was 
always the peltin’ wi’ 
the broken herring—ex- 
cept from you, Rob. 
And I was saying to 
myself that when Rob 
MacNicol has a boat of 
his own, then I will 
show him how to find 
the herring, and no one 
will know but himself.” 

By this time the Mac- 
Nicols had taken to 
their oars again; and 
they had pulled outside 
the harbor, the old punt 
still astern. Then Rob 
had to speak plainly. 

“Look here, Sandy, I 


| will not put ye ashore by force. ButIcanna have 


your punt at there. It'll bein the way of the nets.” 

But the old man was more eager than ever. If 
they would only pull into the bay hard by, he 
would anchor the punt and leave it. He begged 
Rob to take him for that night’s fishing. He had 
discovered a sure sign of the presence of herring— 
unknown to any of the fishermen. 

What was the phosphorescence in the sea ?—the 
nights were too clear for that. What was the 





upper lips, evidently longing for the time when 
they may fight it cut and decide whois to be ruler 
over all. 


*Though the herring-skiffs are so-called, they are 
comparatively large and powerful boats, and will stand 
a heavy sea. 





mere breaking of the water ?—a moving shoal that 


And first of all she sailed lightly out of the har- | might escape. But this sign that the old man had 


| bor, with the wind on herbeam ; then outside, the | 
aia 
| breeze being fresher, they let her away down Loch 





* Lippening—trusting, 
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discovered went to show the presence of large 
masses of the fish, stationary and deep: it was the 
appearance on the surface of the water of small 
air-bubbles. 

He was sure of it. He had watched it. It was 
a secret worth a bankful of money. And again, 
he besought Rob to let him accompany him; Rob 
had stopped the lads when they were throwing 
herring at him; Rob alone should have the bene- 
fit of this valuable discovery of his. 

Rob MacNicol was doubtful; for he had never 
heard of this thing before; but he could not resist 
the importunities of the old half-witted creature. 

They pulled in and anchored the punt; then 
they set forth again, rowing slowly as the light 
faded out of the sky, and keeping a watch all 
around on the almost glassy seas. 

There was no sign of any herring; no solan 
geese sweeping down; no breaking of the water; 
and none of the other boats, so far as they could 
make out, had as yet shot their nets. 

The night was coming on, and they were far 
away from Erisaig; but still old Sandy kept up 
his watch, studying the surface of the water, as if 
he expected to find pearls floating there. And at 
last. in great excitement, he grasped Rob’s arm. 
Leaning over the side of the boat, they could just 
make out in the dusk a great quantity of minute 
air-bubbles rising to the surface of the sea. 

“Put some stones along with the sinkers, Rob,” 
the old man said in a whisper, as if he were afraid 
of the herring hearing; “go deep, deep, deep.” 

Well, they quietly let out the seemingly inter- 





minable drift-net as they pulled gently along, and | 





* * | 
when that was accomplished they took in the 


long oars again. Nicol lit up the little stove, and 
proceeded to boil the tea. The bundle containing 
their supper was opened, and Sandy had his share 
and his can of tea like the others. 

They had a long time of waiting to get over 
through the still summer night, but still Rob was 
strangely excited, wondering whether Sandy had 
really, in pottering about, discovered a new indi- 
cation of the 
whether he was to go back to Erisaig in the morn- 
ing with empty nets. 

There was another thing too. Had he shown 
himself too credulous before his companions ? 
Had he done right in listening to what might be 
only a foolish tale? The others began to doze off; 
Rob not. He did not sleep a wink all night. 

Well, to let out a long drift-net, which some- 
times goes as deep as fifteen fathoms, is an easy 
affair, but to haul it in again is a sore task; and 
when it happens to be laden, and heavily-laden, 
with silver-gleaming fish, that is a break-back 
business for four young lads. But there is such a 
thing as the nervous, eager, joyous strength of 
success; and if you are hauling in yard after yard 
of a dripping net, only to find the brown meshes 
stirred at every point with the shining silver of 
the herring, then even young lads can work like 
men. Daft Sandy was laughing all the while. 


“Rob, my man, what think ye o’ the air-bubbles: 


now? Maybe Daft Sandy is no sae daft. And 
do you think I would be going and telling any 
one but yourself, Rob? Do you think I would be 
soing and telling any one that was throwing the 
broken herring at me, and always a curse for me 
when I went near the skiffs, and not once a glass 
of whiskey for an old man ? 

“Well, Rob, I will not ask you for a glass of 
whiskey. If yOu say it is a teetotal boat, it is a 
tectotal boat; but you will not forget to give me 
whole herring for bait when you are going out of 
the bay ?” 

Rob could not speak; he was breathless. Nor 
was their work nearly done when they had got in 
the net with all its splendid silver treasure. There 
was not a breath of wind; they had to set to work 
to pull the heavy boat back to Erisaig. The gray 
of the dawn gave way to a glowing sunrise; when 
they at length reached the quay, dead-beat with 
fatigue and want of sleep, the people were all 
about. 

They were dead-heat; but there were ten crans 
of herring in that boat. And you should have 
seen Rob's air when he counselled Neil and Dun- 
can and Nicol to go away home and have a sleep, 
and when he loftily called on two or three of the 
boys on the quay to come in and strip the nets. 

But the three MacNicols were far too excited to 
zo away. They wanted to see the great heap of 
fish ladled out in baskets on to the quay. Mr. 
Bailie came along not long after that, and shook 
hands with Rob, and congratulated him; for it 
turned out that while not another Erisaig boat had 
that night got more than from two to three crans, 
the Mary of Argyle had turned out ten crans—as 
ood herring as ever were got out of Loch Scrone. 

Well, the MacNicol lads were now in a fair way 
of earning an independent end honorable living, 
and this sketch of how they had struggled into 
that position from being mere wastrels—living 
about the shore like so many curlews—may fitly 
cease here. Sometimes they had good luck, and 
sometimes bad luck; but always they had the ad- 
vantige of that additional means of discovering 
the whereabouts of the herring that had been im- 
parted to them by Daft Sandy. 

And the last that the present writer heard of 
them was this, that they had bought outright the 
Mary of Argyle and her nets from the banker; 
and that they were building for themselves a small 
stone cottage on the slope of the hill above Erisaig ; 
and that Daft Sandy had been taken away from 
the persceution of the harbor hoys to become a 


whereabouts of the herring, or | 











Moreover, each of the MacNicols has his sepa- 
rate bank-account now, each has got a silver 
watch, and Rob was saying the other day that he 


| 
mender of nets. | 
. . . | 
thought that he and his brothers and his cousin | 
| 


| ought to take a trip to London (as soon as the 


herring-fishing was over), for perhaps they might 

see the Queen there, and at any rate they could go | 

and have a look at Smithfield, where the English 

beheaded Sir William Wallace. 

+e — 
SQUANDERED YOUTH. 

Ah, five-and-twenty years ago 

Had I but planted Seeds of trees, 
How now I shouid enjoy their shade, 


And see their fruit swing in the breeze! 
Oriental, translated by W. R. Alger. 
. 
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For the Companion. 


LIFE ON THE FRONTIER. 
By Winthrop T. Sprague. 
In Five Cuapters.—CHaPTer V. 
A Blizzard—Assaulted. 

The North-west Frontier is the name of our Cotton- 
wood newspaper, for we have now a newspaper at Cot- 
ton wood, and it may interest the reader to know how 
it was started. 

From a population of fifty-eight persons in 1876, our 
little town had increased to one hundred and thirty-five 
by the fall of 1879. We were all doing well in our va- 
rious occupations, but all felt isolated from the great, 
busy, bustling world away to the south-east. Whatever | 
we had in the way of papers and mail, we received by | 





THE YOUTH'’S 


COMPANION. 


flourishing?” All the cities on earth couldn't spoil 
Newt. 

That evening he showed us the new press, showed 
us how it was worked, and gave Rob and me our first 
lesson in type-setting. 

To many readers I have scarcely need to say, that to 
successfully issue a newspaper, requires a great deal of 


practical knowledge, both of printing and editing, and | 


as might be supposed, notwithstanding Newt had 
learned what he could of printing and type-setting in 
Chicago, we had no end of trouble with our first two or 
three issues. 


But by dint of much work and experimenting, we | 


got outa paper (I shall not say much about its looks) 
on the 15th of January, sixteen days after Newt's re- 
turn. Fortunately, our people were not critical or fas- 
tidious; they were all wonderfully proud of it! 

So were we, the three editors and publishers! For 
the sake of amusing the reader, I wish I could present 
here a fac-simile of our first issue. 


A Dog xpress. 

Every citizen of the place took it, at two dollars per 
year. As, however, there were but forty-three male 
citizens (voters), the list of subscribers was not a long 
one. But we printed three hundred copies, to send 
to our old friends cast and to other newspaper offices, 
over the country. 

From the outset it had been our design to make the 
paper help the people and the town; we did not look 
for present profit out of the paper itself. 

In a very short time we came to fully recognize the 
fact that the life of a newspaper is news. Summer and 


| winter, even more in winter than summer, our folks 


wanted news; and the more they got, the more they 
wanted. This need led to our starting a weekly ‘‘dog- 








special arrangement with the captains of steamers on 
the Missouri; our old “friend” Cant. Firmes among 
the rest. 

One evening late in November, 1878, we three youth- 
ful ‘‘patriarchs” of the place sat in our log house read- 
ing, for the third or fourth time, the newspapers and 
magazines which we had received by the last steamboat 
some three weeks before. Suddenly Newt, in his pe- 
culiarly earnest, vehement way, burst out with,— 

“T tell you what it is, Rob and Wint, we need a good, 
live newspaper here in Cottonwood, to wake us up and 
make things go.” 

“Well, yes,” said Rob, laughing, ‘“‘we need besides 
this a railroad and we need a post-office anda tele- 
graph.” 

For some minutes Newt sat looking very intently at 
the blank wall of our sitting-room. Suddenly he burst 
out again with,— 

“Well, I'll tell you what, boys, we've got to have it!” 

Neither he, or Rob, or I, knew anything about print- 
ing or publishing a newspaper. 


We Start a Newspaper. 

I think it was about a fortnight later that Newt start- 
ed alone for Bismarck early one cold morning on skates. 
The Missouri was in great part frozen over. He had 
not said anything further to us about the newspaper 
project, but we knew this trip was on account of it. 

“Good-by, fellows!” he exclaimed, at parting; ‘“prob- 
ably you will not see me again for six weeks. I’m go- 
ing to learn to printa newspaper. You may look for 
me back about New Year’s—with a press and things.” 

And off he skated down the river. 

Newt had been doing so well that season that he had 
over two thousand dollars in his pocket. 

Rob and I missed him very much. December dragged 
slowly by, snow-storm succeeding snow-storm, every 
storm ending with sleet which formed a new crust till 
the snow was at least three feet deep. 

But promptly on the afternoon of the 30th of Decem- 
ber, Newt came jingling into town with a dog team and 
“cariole,” or sledge, on which was loaded a three-hun- 
dred-dollar press, a font of type, leads, rules—in short, 
a whole outfit for printing, together with a stock of 
paper sufficient at least for one winter. He had seven 
big, brindled sleigh-dogs on his cariole, and a French- 
Canadian driver named Farmotte. 

Newt had quite a city air and was ‘‘dressed up” 
amazingly, we thought. But he had come back loyal 
to the backbone to Cottonwood. We felt that in the 









old-time grip of his hand (a grip like a vise) and his 
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express” to Bismarck, and a fort- 
nightly one to the settlements up the 
river in Montana. 

Newt had foreseen this necessity ; 
and for this purpose he had bought 
the dog-team. We rigged out two of 
these courier teams. 

For sledges we built a kind of light 
snow-ship, or rather raft, each about 
ten feet in length by six wide and sct 
on three runners with shoes six or 
eight inches in breadth, to run on the 
frequent crusts without cutting in. 

The dogs would skip along at a 
great pace with these crust-boats. 

Back a few miles from the Missouri, 
on the eastern shore, lics what used to 
be called “Ze Plateau du Coteau du Missouri,” a 
high, bleak prairie tract, much of it bare of timber. 

Portions of this were in our route to Bismarck; and 
as the north-west wind often blew heavily here, we 
adopted a mode of locomotion which will be better 
comprehended in the West than by our eastern friends, 
namely, sailing over the snow-crust. 

A light mast and boom was set up in the forward end 
of our snow-raft, to carry a triangular sail of some eight 
square yards of wind-surface. With this rig we would 
slide over the snow ten or twelve miles per hour; the 
three dogs having merely to run behind, though often 
put to their best paces to keep up. Sometimes, with 
the wind very strong, we even took the dogs on the 
raft, and went sailing on together at a great rate. 


A Blizzard. 

But winter travelling here is not without its perils. 
Many immigrants lose their lives on first settling in the 
north-west from not realizing the difference between 
the snow-storms they have been accustomed to and the 
awful rigor and violence of our winter “blizzards.” 
To many of our snow tornadoes no living thing can live 
exposed for an hour. The winter we started our news- 
paper, Rob and I were coming up from Bismarck one 
day, with the ‘‘express,” and expected to reach the 
house of a trader named Leavitt that night. We often 
made his place a kind of “half-way house.”’ It was 
not a cold day, but was cloudy, and the sky had a dull, 
leaden look. About two o’clock, flakes of snow, as big 
as feathers, began to drop down here and there; but 
not a breath of wind was stirring. The utter stillness, 
indeed, was almost oppressive. 

All at once, as we plodded on, Rob cried, ‘‘Hark!”’ 

There was in the air a low murmur, which momen- 
tarily deepened into a roar, but from what point of the 
compass it came, or whether from the earth or from out 
the heavens, no one could have told. 

The dogs heard it and turned their heads with anx- 
ious, beseeching glances into our faces, Every mo- 
ment or two, old Bison” would give a short bark and 
follow it with plaintive howls. 

“It’s a blizzard,” said Rob. ‘We cannot reach 
Leavitt’s. It'll strike in ten or fifteen minutes.” 

Just ahead there was a little ravine, opening down 
through the bluffs to the river. We hurriedly drove 
into that and took refuge in an alder copse, on the south 
side of a steep bank, thirty or forty feet high. 

Right under the lee of the bank Rob set up the raft, 
width-wise, to form the outer side of a shelter, while I 
as hastily spread over the top the sail and two of the 
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sort of general major-domo—cook, gardener and { hearty ‘“‘How are you, boys! How’s the old town | blankets. We had lett us inside, then, our three buffalo 


| robes and three dogs to keep us warm. 

This preparation had not occupied over five minutes 
j at most, but the sky had already assumed a terrible ap- 
| pearance—an aspect of wild, gloomy grandeur which I 
| could not hope to adequately describe. 

Ithad grown dark as twilight, while all along the 


| northern horizon there rose vast white spir; 
} 





whirl- 
s flour. 

These, rolling slowly on, one over another in enormous 
| masses, strangely contrasting with the black heavens 
) above, burst upon us with a roar like thunder; and but 
for the lines with which we had lashed and cross-lashed 





winds, packed with icy particles of snow, fine « 


our shelter, would have scattered everything at the first 


| blast. The whole landscape disappeared as in a cloud 


of white steam; and within less than twenty minutes 
we were literally buried in snow. 

We passed the night there; and though it had grown 
fearfully cold, we were soon so completely drifted over 
as not to feel it much. It became so close, indeed, that 
we were obliged at times to thrust the mast up through 
the snow, to make air-holes. 

The blizzard raged all that night and until near noon 
next day. We dug out through ten or twelve feet of 
snow, at about two in the afternoon, and had a tiresome 
time of it wallowing through the drifts up to Leavitt's, 
a distance of four miles. 





Besides furnishing news for our paper, our “dog-ex- 
presses” have proved very profitable in the winter, 
| opening communication as they did into Montana. 
| There were often passengers and packages at good 
| rates. 
| Living as we do in the heart of the Indian country, it 
is impossible not to take cognizance of Indian affairs in 
| our paper, and from the outset Newt has been very out- 
spoken. In an editorial about eighteen months ago, he 
| remarked that, “The average Indian would not be a 
| very bad fellow to live beside, if only he had been 
treated in an honest, sensible way. But for the last ten 
| years the Indians on this river have been treated in a 
way which would make the best intentioned citizen in 
| the country rebel and fight.” 





IIe then went on to specify and made a thorough ex- 

position, not only of the villainous methods of two or 
| three agents and traders, but he gave their names out- 
| right. 
Attacked by Desperadoes. 

| This article appeared ona Thursday; and the follow- 

ing Wednesday forenoon the office of the paper was 
| “raided” by an armed party of six desperadoes (hired, 
| no doubt), who made a sudden rush up the road from 
| the landing. 

Newt had just gone out to dinner; and the only per- 

sons in the office were the two Iartrude girls, Ella and 
| Filomene, aged fourteen and fifteen, who were learning 
| to set type. 
Frightened half to death, the girls ran up a ladder 
| and hid in the loft of the building, while the rascals 
| smashed the press with axes and crowbars, and made a 
general destruction of the cases and everything in the 
room. To more effectually cripple the paper, they 
; gathered up the type in a basket, to throw into the 
mill-pond. 

But meantime an alarm was sounded; and Newt 
started to run from our house up the street, to the of- 
fice. One of the roughs, stationed at the door, saw him 
coming and fired at him, but missed. On that hint, 
Newt ran back for his carbiie. 

A Swede, named Thortrew, was in the saw-mill, 
| across the road from the office, sawing shingles. Tlear- 
ing the outery and the shot, Thortrew took one of the 
guns which we kept there and ran out. 

Two of the raiders were just making across to the 
dam with the basket of type. Without stopping for 
any questions, the Swede blazed away—and one of 
them dropped with a bullet (as was afterwards found) 
through his left thigh. The other skulked, leaving the 
basket of type near the dam. 

Meantime Newt and not less than a dozen others ap- 
peared, with guns in their hands, and the roughs, find- 
ing that they had stirred up an uncommonly lively hor- 
nets’ nest, took the back track toward the landing, fir- 
ing at everybody they saw. They had come across the 
Missouri in a bateau, and probably had horses on the 
other side. 

Newt and his party gave chase, and peppered them 
wellas they pulled back across the river. Thortrew 
wounded another of the gang, in mid-stream, badly, it 
was thought, as the rest had to lift him out of the boat 
and carry him up the bank. 

Search was then made for the one the Swede had 
wounded near the dam; and he was finally found lying 
hidden in a heap of saw-dust under the mill. 
brought up and put to bed in our house. 


He was 


A precious stint of it we all had with him, too. Te 
“shammed,” pretending to be much worse hurt than he 
really was. The bone of his leg was not broken; and 
on the sixth day with us, he stole off one afternoon 
while we were all out, taking one of our guns and a 
good coat. But we were glad to be rid of him, even on 
those terme. 

The press was ruined; but Newt sent to Bismarck to 
telegraph for a new and larger one nextday. It arrived 
in ten days, and four days later we had our paper out, 
as usual, containing a full account of the affair, together 
with an invitation to certain Indian agents concerned, 
to call round in person the next time they had a griev- 
ance to settle. 

Such are some of the incidents of frontier life. 

In conclusion, I may be permitted to add three or 
four paragraphs from the local items of our paper during 
the past month. 


“This week the circulation of The Frontier reaches 
two thousand copies.” 

‘About ten thousand dollars will be expended on the 
new salt works at Brine Pond during the coming sea- 
son. Mr. Bachelder expects to employ some twenty 
hands there permanently.” 

“The genial Chicago agent of Truman and Tapley, 
who came here some days since to examine and negoti- 
ate for the mill and water power, at the falls of the 
creck, finally offered fifteen thousand dollars, which of- 
fer Mr. Sprague refused. 

“Mr. 8.’s only object in selling this property would 
be that he might devote himself more exclusively to his 
business as associate publisher of The Frontier.” 

“Mr. Skillings’ often repeated prophecy that there is 
petroleum at Brine Pond, has been fully verified. The 
new well ‘struck oil’—s full head of it, too,—at four 
hundred and thirty feet.” 

“Tt is hinted that our old friend ‘Rob’ has it in mind 
to pay a visit to his boyhood home in Vermont, some 
time about the first of May next. Hinted, also, that he 
may not return a Bachelder (bachelor).” 
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Such have been our fortunes in the West. We | 
have struck no “bonanzas;” and we have had | 
nething great in the way of luck. What we have | 
won, we have won by thoughtfulness, hard work, | 
ce | 
patience and perseverance. Any three young men | 
of average ability can do as well at a thousand | 
different points in the great Northwest. 
And now, reader, pledge us “success to Cotton- | 
wood”—end good-by. | 
«®> | 
GOD’S LOVE. 
I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded patms in air; 
LTonly know LT eannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 
And 80 beside the 
I wait the muftiled ow, 


No harm from Him can come to me, 
On ocean or on shore. WHITTIER. 
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For the Companion. 


THE BARGEE’S JOHNNY. 
By Louise Chandler Moulton. 

In spite of the numerous railroads in England, | 
the canal is still a useful ard recognized institue | 
tion. London itself is intersected here and there | 
by canals, and leaning over the bridges that 
span them, you can see the low, black barges 
glide silently along. Year after year the boat- 
men find their sole homes in these barges, which 
they seldom leave. 

In the cabin, about the size of a dining-table, 
children are born and brought up without ever 
setting a foot on shore. Life 
floating slowly between the flat canal banks, or 
in and out of long black tunnels, or through 
great towns which seem set on fire at night with 


to them means 


thousands of lamps; and all these things seem 
to the children of the canal-boats as unreal and 
as far removed from their life as the shifting 
scenes of a panorama, 

These children have no education; they do 
nothing till they are old enough to work on a 
canal, 
a life as this, and thus brought up, that I have 
to tell you. 


It is the story of one boy, born to such 


His name was Johnny True. His father and 
mother had neither of them passed a whole day 
or shore in their lives; but there was a singular 
between the and his 
though both were, so to speak, children of the 
canal. 


difference baraec wile, 


The mother had thoughts of her own which 
she seldom tried to put into words; but ever 
since Johny could remember, he had seen her 
face brighten when they came out of the dull, 
flat country into some place where the canal led 
among hills and trees. But these times were not 
frequent, for their way lay mostly aniong the 
flats and fens of the eastern counties of Eng- 
land. 

Johnny used also to see his mother watch the 
sunsets, and he Jearned never to speak to her 
at such times. 
and he did not know Sunday from Monday ; 


He had never entered a church, 


but I think there was something akin to wor- 
ship in the feeling with which he drew close to his 
knee, and watched with her the great western fire 
sunset. 

The bargee himself never looked at the sunsct; 
he trouble himself about the trees and hills. Tl 


black clay pipe, that was always between his lips, seemed 


to interest him more than anything else in the wor 


When Johnny was cleven years old, his father told him 


one morning that his mother was dead. 

Johnny knew that she had been queer for sor 
Her hand had seemed to burn him when she toucl 
and she had coughed all the time; but no one 
died on the barge before, and he did not know w 
meant. 


Johnny looked; and there lay his mother quictly. He 


sprang to her, but her hands did not burn him no 


were colder than he had ever known them to be in the cold- 


est winter. 
she did not see him, and she did not speak when 
her. “There, don’t you bother your mammy,” 
said the bargee. “I mean, don’t you ask ques- | 
tions.” Somehow Johnny felt afraid of his father 
this morning. The black 
pipe was not in his mouth, and his eyes looked 
red. Johnny wanted toery, but he did not quite 
dare. 

That day they took the poor mammy on shore ; 
and they found a clergyman who buried her in a 
country churchyard. It was the first time Johnny 
had heard anything about death, or putting peo- | 
ple away in the ground, or prayers to some yd 
who must be up above, Johnny thought, by the 
way the minister seemed to speak to him. | 

He went back to the barge with plenty to think | 
about, for he tried in vain to talk with his father. 

So Johnny grew from eleven to twelve, sad of | 
heart for his mother, and thinking more than ever, 
but keeping his thoughts almost always to him- 
self. 
imagination was the trees. 

They must be alive, he thought, for he saw them 
wave to and fro; but they never stirred from their 
places any more than he stirred from the barge. 
If he came back after a month, he saw the same 
tree in the same place. Did they like it? he won- 
dered. 

One June night he sat watching the shore as 
nsual. He did not think much about what was 
on the barge, but he had seen his father point to 
some common-looking casks among the cargo, 
and heard him say,— 

“I don’t more’n half like them casks. No mark 
on ’em; and J believe they're” 


He seemed so strange. 





Her eyes were wide open, but he was quite sure 


The one thing that most took hold of his | 
| body cares! 
And then he seemed to sink down, deep down, 
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Johnny did not catch the word, nor would he 
have understood it if he had; but the bargee was 
right; there was danger in the casks. However, 
the matter seemed not to trouble the man greatly. 
He had had his supper and had lighted his pipe, 
and sat down by Johnny. 

Johnny sat there and watched the sparks fly 
away from his father’s pipe into the night. He 
wondered where they went. He noticed one very 
bright spark in particular, and it did not seem to 
go up and away, as most of them had, but down 
among the queer casks in the cargo. Just then 
they went under a long bridge; and then, all of a 
sudden, the whole world seemed to come to an 
end. 


F ’ . 
All in one overwhelming moment the little 


spark turned toa blaze and a roar; not lightning 


}and thunder, but as if the fires and the waters, 


which are beneath the earth, had fought their way 


} out, and had brought back chaos again. The air 
turned to water, and the canal to fire. A scorch- 


| ing heat seemed to put out arms which lifted the 


barge and its contents into the sky; and then the 


roar repeated itself, peal on peal. There was no 


time to fear; hardly any to wonder. 
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A heavy blow struck the boy in the chest and 
side, and seemed to turn the scorching heat to ice, 
and down he went, headlong, among the deaten- 


ing blast and the tearing asunder of the beams. 


It was a true chaos into which he felt plunged 
~~ chaos of flame and water and blinding slime; 
and yet, after the first moment, he felt no pain. 
It was his long dream of life turned into a volcanic 


nightmare. 


At last he opened his eyes, and found. himself, 
unable to rise or move, the centre of a mass of 


bricks and broken trees. The once slimy 


such ruins as those among which he was lying. 


Ile saw it, in the light of a young, just-risen 
Then he looked up at the stars, and they 


moon. 
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| younger. She was a pretty little creature, with 
something better than mere prettiness in her dark, 
truthful eyes. 

These children had been brought up carefully. 
They were rather over-civilized, perhaps; rather 
too much afraid of a fall or a bruise, of soiled 
hands, or torn garments. 

They watched the sun set and the stars come 
up; and they had just gone to bed when there 
came a horrible, rambling noise, which seemed to 
shake the very house. 

Edith lay still in her little white-covered bed, in 
| her mamma’s dressing-room ; but Reginald got up 

and opened the door of his room, to see if he could 
| hear what was going on; and he heard his father 





say,— 

“It is certainly an explosion in the neighbor- 
hood of the canal. I must go down there and see 
if any help is needed.” 

Reginald went back to bed, quite satisfied. It 
never entered into his mind that anything was go- 
ing on that would affect him. 

All that niglit through the bargee’s Johnny went 
| from one term of unconsciousness into another, 
| and it was not till the sun was shining brightly 
the next morning that 
he regained the use of 
his mind sufficiently 
to perceive that he was 
in an unaccustomed 
place. 

A clean white night- 
gown had been put 
upon him, such as he 
had never seen before, 
and he lay in a white, 
soft bed. He had nev- 
er heard of heaven, or 
he would have  be- 
lieved that he had 
reached it. A window 
was open, and through 
it he could see the 
near tree-boughs wav- 
ing. He had come in- 
to the world of trees, 
at last. 

A beautitul, gentle 
lady sat in a low chair 
near his bed, and a 
little girl was bending 
over him. These 
were creatures such as 
he had never seen be- 





fore. If he had ever 
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himself among them, but you must remember 
that Johnny knew absolutely nothing, except the 
barge and the bargee, and the black pipe, and the 
man that had said words that sounded so strange 
to him over the place in the ground where they 
had put his mammy. 

Seeing his eyes open at last, and full of wonder, 
the lady called, gently, “Reginald!” and a man 
came in, whom, at once, Johnny recognized. It 
was he who had talked to the Some One, far-off, 


and | above his mammy’s grave. 
sluggish canal was battling for a course over just 


| 
“The doctor says there are no bones broken,” 


said the lady, to the gentleman who had obeyed 
her summons. “The poor little fellow seems to 
have escaped by some miracle. I am so glad you 





| 


seemed colder to him, and farther off, than when | brought him home!” 


he watched them from the deck of the barge. 
“They don’t care,” he said to himself. 


” 


into some fathomless world of dreams. 


the scene of the explosion. 


twelve years of life. 


The boy was named Reginald Grey. 





*No- 


That afternoon, two children had watched the 
sunset from the grounds of a lovely, lonely rectory 
among the hills, scarcely half a mile away from 
They were children 
who seemed to have grown up in another world 
from that in which Johnny True had passed his 


One of them was a boy just Johnny’s age, but 
a delicate, refined-looking boy, daintily clothed. | my in the ground, last year.” 
The gentleman looked at him closely for a mo- 
The other child was his sister, Edith, a year| ment. “Then you are the bargee’s boy, who came 


The gentleman stepped to the bedside. 
| you alone on the barge ?” he asked. 
“Daddy was there, and Tim. Ben’t they here ?” 
| “No, my little fellow. 
you.” 





frightened whisper. 
“Yes, my lad. The strange thing is that you 
were spared. The bridge is all torn to pieces.” 





to interest Johnny. 
| face. Then he said,— 
“Gone! All gone, now! 


heard of angels, no doubt he would have thought | 


on shore with his father to bury that poor woman ? 
This is twice that you’ve been sent to me.” 

In a few days, when Johnny was well again, the 
lady asked her husband, one night, what was to 
be done with him. 

“Let us keep him, to try an experiment on him, 
sweetheart,” the husband answered, in a tone that 
he knew well enough always won him his own 
way. “He knows absolutely nothing, either bad 
or good; so he can’t hurt the children; and I want 
to see what civilization will do for him. He has a 
good head, dear. It would be an interesting ex- 
periment to me to keep him awhile; but, after all, 
the trouble would come on you, so we’ll send him 
off, if you like.” 

‘Poor, lost boy '” the wife ‘said, tenderly; and 
the rector knew that his point was gained. 

At first, Johnny seemed to be an unfailing en- 
tertainment to the children. He had never loved 
his father as he loved his mother, so the grief at 
his loss, though it might have been bitter enough 
had he been on the barge, was swallowed up in 
wonder and excitement of the new life on which 
he had entered. His eager interest about every 
least thing was delightful to Edith and Reginald. 
They felt so wise when they were instructing him, 
that for a long time they were quite satistied with 
this pleasure. 

But at length it occurred to Regie that it would 
be well to teach the little bargee to obey him, 
and there the trouble began. If Regie had seemed 
likely to get the better of the new-comer, and 
make his life a burden to him, Regie’s father 
would have interfered; but, looking on quietly, it 
appeared to him that Johnny was quite able to 
take care of himself, and Edith proved to be 
the best peace-maker. 

Johnny simply adored Edith and her mother. 
Think! He had never known a little girl before in 
his life; and the only woman he had ever known 
was his own mother, with her coarse clothes, and 
her bronzed face, her hard hands and her silent 
lips. 

Here were creatures all light, and loveliness, and 
music, as itseemed to him. They were graceful 1s 
the trees, he thought; and bright and beautiful as 
the stars, though not so cold. At any moment he 
would have laid down his life at their feet, and 
for their sake, gladly. 

I think Mrs. Grey asked almost as hard a thing 
as that he should lay down his life, when she 
asked him to promise not to climb trees. For 
Johnny was altogether a boy; and he had soon 
found out that trees were meant for something else 
than to build barges—they were made to climb. 
And he did not mean that this end of their 
creation should remain unfulfilled. 

I think it rather a pity, myself, that Mrs. 
Grey should have set her face against climb- 
ing. But she wasa woman with a natural 
instinct of respect for clothes. Climbing 
trees meant stains and tatters, and it might 
mean broken limbs. 

If Johnny climbed trees, Regie might 
follow him; and Regie was his mother’s 
idol. So the promise was required, and 
Johnny made it, and nobody but Johnny 
knew what it cost him, unless, perhaps, it 
was Edith. 

One day the three children were out to- 
gether, at some distance from the house. 
They took a new path among the hills, and 
they came to a tree Johnn¥ had never seen 
before—a very difficult-looking tree. Its 
lower branches were rathcr high from the 
ground, and its boughs formed a sort of im- 
penetrable thicket, save that on one side 
there were some sufficiently detached from 
the othersto be climbed. It certainly twas 
a difficult tree; but Johnny thought those 
boughs onthe right had been specially made 
for the use of boys. Johnny looked at the 
tree, and longed; but he remembered his 
promise, and did not move towards it. 

“There's a tree, now, Master Johnny 
True !” cried Regie. “You talk about climbing; 
but it would take somebody that hadn’t lived in a 
barge all his life to climb that tree. I’dlike to see 
you try it.” 

Johnny’s face flushed, and he started forward 
eagerly ; then he turned a little pale, and shut his 
hands tight together. 

“Climb the tree,” he said; “climb that tree! I 
could climb it as easy as winking. If I hadn't 
promised your mother”—— 

“Ah yes, that was a nice, convenient promise to 
make, tut I don’t think you’d rememberit so well 
if you weren’t afraid. Do you know what gentle- 
men think of cowards ?” 

Johnny looked at Edith with a piteous appeal in 
his eyes. The gir! did not failhim. She spoke as 





“Were 


No one was saved but 


“They’re gone, clean gone ?” he asked, in a low, 


But neither the bridge nor his own escape seemed 
A puzzled look came over his 


You helped put mam- 


scornfully as her brother had done,— 

“I know,” she said; “J know what gentlemen 
think ofa fellow that doesn’t keep his word; and 
I don’t think they’d be much better pleased witb 
some one who tried to make him break it.” 

Regie’s temper had got the better of him by this 
time. 

“T suppose,” he sneered, “the best place to 
learn to be a gentlemanisonabarge? Well, Jam 
going to climb that tree. I shan’t shirk it, as Mr. 
Bargee does, because I’m afraid; and Jdon’t recall 
any convenient promise that I wouldn’t climb.” 

“O Regie,” Edith cried, earnestly, “if mamma 
didn’t make you promise, it was because she trust- 
ed you. Oh, don’t.” 

Handsome Regie took off his cap, and made her 
a mocking bow. In a minute more he was half- 
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way up the tree. we watched him from below 
with an envious shame, which only a boy can fully ap- 
preciate, gnawing at his heart. 

Regic, in his triumph, grew daring; for he was not 
naturally a brave boy. He climbed higher, and was 
nearing the top, when suddenly there came the sound 
of cracking wood, and the bough bent under him. 

Somehow, he never knew how, he caught a bough 
above and pulled himself up toit. But now came a 
moment of terror. Presence of mind failed him utterly. 
He dared not try to get to the trunk of the tree; he 
dared not let himself down to the cracked bough be- 
neath him. 

He looked down, and it seemed to him that fall he 
must, and that to fall would be death, He turned 
ghastly; and a cry which had in it the bitterness of de- 

spair came from his lips. 

At that cry Johnny started. What were promises 
now? Mrs. Grey would rather he broke his word, or 
his neck, either, than that harm should come to her 
darling! He must save Regie, for the sake of those 
whe had been so kind to him; and as for himself—what 
matter? He had not paused. These thoughts went 
through his mind on his rapid way, as they say thoughts 
do through the mind of a drowning person. 

It would kill them, he said to himself, to lose Regie; 
but he was only the bargee’s Johnny. 

He was a lighter weight than Regie, though he was 
stronger. He was lithe and quick and fearless. It 
seemed to Edith, watching below, as if she had hardly 
time to draw her breath when she saw him speaking to 
her brother. 

She cannot hear what he says, but she sces him reach 
up to Regie, and she knows he is telling him how to 
drop down, by the aid of his hand, on the part of the 
cracked bough nearest to the trunk. There is a breath- 
less second, and Regie is clinging to the trunk in safe- 
ty; and then, before Johnny can follow him, the bough 
breaks, as the bargee’s boy had all along known it 
would, and boy and bough lie, in one rent, crushed 
heap together, at Edith’s feet. 

Down comes Regie, with what speed he may, and 
Edith sends him for help, while she sits holding the 
forlorn head she has gathered up, in her lap; and won- 
dering if the boy will ever breathe again. 

And while he seems lifeless still, Mr. and Mrs. Grey 
arrive on the scene. 

“He broke his promise,” Mrs. Grey said, looking at 
him sorrowfully. 

“Yes’m,” Johnny answered 
at last. : 

‘He broke his promise, mamma,” Edith cried indig- 
nantly, “in saving Reginald’s life, after Regie had 
called bim a coward.” 

It was a cruel fall. Johnny’s arm was broken and 
his hip. I wish I could say that he ever quite recov- 
ered; but, after many weeks of tedious confinement, he 
was still somewhat lame, and he will be so for life. 

One day—the first day when Regie was allowed to go 
in and see him—as he stood beside the bed where poor 
Johnny lay, splintered here and there, and swathed 
like a mummy, he opened his heart. 

“I say, Johnny, I never thought you were a coward, 
really ; and I know now you are a good deal better fel- 
low than I.” 

“Regie is not far in the wrong,” said his father, who 
had overheard the remark from the next room, where 
he .was sitting. “I think, sweetheart, that we must 
consider that we have two boys, henceforth; and I 
don’t think our second son is at all the worse for having 
been born on a barge.” 


—~@—_—- 
For the Companion. 


A HEARTFELT THANKSGIVING. 

It was the 26th of November, the day before Thanks- 
giving, and ofall our pleasant old ‘‘Thanksgiving Days” 
at the farm at home, I remember this one as the most 
gratifying and delightful. Not that we hada merrier 
time, or a better dinner; but that day we had special 
cause to be thankful. We were thankful that we were 
alive to eat any sort of a dinner, so narrow had been 
our escape but a few hours before from a sudden and 
terrible death. 

Up to the 26th, the weather had been warm and 
bright almost every day. No snow had yet fallen, 
which was unusual at this season of the year in North- 
ern Maine. Novembcr, it was said, had been all ‘‘Ind- 
ian summer.” 

But that day—the 26th—there came a change. The 
Indian-summer softness and brightness] had disap- 
peared. The air was very still, but acold, dull-gray 
haze mounted into the sky and deepened and darkened. 
All warmth went out from beneath it. There was a 
kind of stone-cold chill in the air which made us shiver 
as we got out of bed that morning. 

“There’s snow coming, boys,” father said to us at 
breakfast. “I can feel it. Bank up the house this fore- 
noon, warm and snug, so that the cellar won’t freeze. 
And this afternoon you must go up to the back pasture 
and drive down the sheep.” 

The back pasture was on the northern side of a moun- 
tain, nearly a mile anda half from the farm. It con- 
tained two or three hundred acres, including several 
straggling clearings which extended over the adjoining 
hills and ridges 

So after dinner, we muffled ourselves in thick jackets 
and “comforters,” and taking the salt-dish, set off 
across the now bare fields for the back pasture. Alvin 
Green, a boy of about our own age, the son of a neigh- 
bor, went with us. 

It had grown colder than it was in the forenoon, and 
the sky was completely overcast. It seemed as if night 
was coming on, the air and the landscape looked so 
dim and drear. 

We went round the mountain to the pasture and 
called the sheep; but they were not there, and were 
not in sight on the hills. It was then about three o’clock 
in the afternoon, and we spent at least an hour more 
going round the pasture looking in the little openings 
along the edges of the woods and calling the sheep. 

“They’re not in the parster,” said Al. ‘They’ve 
gone over into ‘Dunham’s open.’ Had we better go 
after ’em ?” 

Dunham’s open was a clearing about two and a half 
or three miles to the eastward of the back pasture, 
where a man named Dunham had cleared land fora 
farm six or cight years before, but afterwards aban- 
doned it. There were fifty or sixty acres of it; and 
the grass was good there 

We knew that the sheep used sometimes to go 


, faintly, opening his eyes 





through the woods to this open when the “feed” was 
not good in the pasture; and following one behind an- 
other, they had made a path which it was easy to trace 
in the summer. But now all these paths were covered 
with dry leaves. 

We stood for some minutes on one of the hills in the 
pasture and looked down upon the wide extent of for- 
est to the east. 

“What say? Shall we go?” Al asked. 

Ben thought we might as well. “It is going to 
storm,” said he. ‘It storms now way over on the moun- 
tains. We shan’t want to search for them to-morrow. 
The sheep ought to be got home. Let’s go.” And we 
set off ata run down through the pasture, and entered 
the woods for the shortest cut across the valley. 

We had not gone more than a mile before snow be- 
gan to fall, not in large flakes, but thick and fine as 
meal. It came with a sudden gust, which seemed, in a 
moment, to darken all the woods; and a strange sound 
accompanied it,—not like the roar of a shower, but as 
of a vast, dreary sigh of all the surrounding mountains. 
The wind stirred the great bare tops of the trees over- 
head; and the snow, like powdered ice, sifted down 
through them and 
rattled inclemently 
on the beds of 
leaves. 


“It’s going to be a tough one!” said .\1, 

“‘a real no’theaster.” 
“Seems to me we ought to be near Dun- 

ham’s brook!” Al exclaimed at length. 

Ben stopped. “I’m afraid we've got tov 
far down south,” said he. 

At this we took a tack, more to north, as 
we thought, and ran on again. It was now- 
ing so thickly and everything looked so 
odd, that we had to guess as to the course. 
On we ran for ten minutes at least, and 
must have gone a mile, but we did not 
come to the brook. Then we stopped 
again; and by this time all three of us 
were a little frightened. 

‘‘We'’ve run off below the bend,” Ben 
exclaimed; and then we tacked farther to 
north. 

I should think we hurried on for ten 
minutes again, as fast as we could run, 
when we came suddenly out on the brink 
ofadeep gorge, which opened, up to the 
left, on a broad, frozen pond. 

For a minute or two we stood completely 
ata loss. ‘That can’t be Stoss Pond, can 











Ben split up three old benches, got some branches 
outside, and built a fire; and Al ran out to the brook C 0 L L EG 7 A T rf 0 M ? 
and dipped up water in the stove-kettle. Wesoon had | Young Men who have lacked a College Education; 
beans cooking, but it took nearly two hours to boil | | Business Men who want to read up in lines of Liter- 
them soft. | ature, Science and Art embraced in the ordinary College 


It was a plain supper, beans and salt; yet I have | course; Mothers who want to keep with their children 
x pper, y | in the acquisition of an education; Young Women 


eaten far less savory dishes. By cight o’clock in the | who have leisure and do not know what to do with it. 
evening our appetites had grown sharp enough not to | Aji these would do well to learn about the 
be squeamish. 
- ae wren i a “Chautauqua Literary and 
as rather cosey, too, round our hot stove. e Scientifie Cirele. 
were a little anxious because our folks at home would | Time for Reading required, 40 minutes a day; Length 
be alarmed at our not coming back; otherwise, we | of Course, 4 years; Annual Fee for Tuition, 50 cents; 
should have felt rather jolly; for in the morning we had | Cost of Books, between $5 and $6 a year; Diploma, 
only to follow the brook down to Dunham’s clearing, | Special Seals for Special Courses; a new, beautiful, in- 
and could be at home by noon. We little knew of the | spiring College at Home. For fur ther information 
| peril we were in. | address 
As there were no coverlets or blankets in the bunk, | Office of the C. L. S. C., Plainfield, N. J. 
os sage ws ae ca estat wagon ae Samp For information concerning the C, S. L. (Chau- 
a fire. So we gathered branches outside. Al agreed to tauqua School of Languages), a summer School at Chau- 
keep awake and tend the fire for three hours, as nearly tauqua, N. Y., for information concerning the C. T. R. 
as he could guess, then he was to call me. After tak- | (Chautauqua Teachers’ Retreat), for Day School Teach- 
ing my turn, I was to call Ben. ers; for information concerning the C. Y. (Chautauqua 
It was growing cold fast; and the snow beat into the } Young Folks Reading Union), address 


camp, under the decor, and Dr. J. H. VINCENT, Plainfield, N. J. 

through chinks betwixt the logs maptansmniato) ae ° . 

salar the ances: “ataling? tea for information concerning the Chautauqua School 
of Theology, address 

fallen out. 

When Al waked | Rev. Dr. L. T. TOWNSEND, Boston, Mass. 
me to take my turn| For information concerning the Book-a-Month 
at tending the stove, | Reading Circle, address 
I was shivering in | REV. J. I... IIURLBUT, 
spite of the fire; __ Plainfield, N. J 
and the first thing I = “ — 
noticed, on waking,| A PLACE FOR YOUR DICTIONARY, 
was the fearful rate A PLACE FOR YOUR NEWSPAPERS, 
at which the wind A PLACE FOR YOUR PERIODICALS, 

s on | And an ornament for your house, all in one, 
was blowing. The 
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woods roared; and 
now and then there 
came a gust which 
made even that little 
low camp shake and | 
erack, and which | 
sent the fine snow | 
sifting in all over us. | 
“Tvs an awful} 
night,” said Al. | 
“T’ve heard ever so | 
many trees fall, off | 
in the woods.” | 
Suddenly, in the | 
midst of a tremen- 
dous gust, there 
came with great dis- 
tinctness a loud, 
startling crack! It 
was followed by a 
creaking, rushing 
sound. 
Involuntarily I 
jumped to my feet, 
and Ben and Al 
both sprang up. 
“What's that?” they 
cried out together. 
It had flashed to 
my mind in an in- 
stant that it was one 
of those great pines; 


and though the tree “0, MY BOY TO-NIGHT?”, 
could have been but 


a second or two in MISSING! My son,adarling boy. MISSING! 
falling, I yet had A much-loved daughter 

time to realize and | Allured from uh vir hay ory s -—_ pe eee on the dow nward 
Seel that it was com- soo Ray htighte i, a ad Yr —. oe be eel he ane 
ing down on us. 


guish, the great sorrow, thatis crushing out the very life- 
blood from many a futher and mother by the wayward- 
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The next moment it struck—seemingly on both 
sides of us—with a tremendous crash and a shock, 

“Well, itis!” said Al. “For there’s the log dam; | which made the ground jar beneath us. 
and look, right down here in the hollow's the old The stove-funnel came rattling down, and the fire and 
camp where Adger lumbered winter before last. 1I| smoke gushing out into the camp. We had lively work 
know it by those three big pines, on the bank above | for the next ten minutes in putting it back into its place. 
it.” It was not until daybreak that we saw and realized how 

“Then we’re seven miles from home!” said I. near we had come to death. 

“Yes; and four or five miles north of Dunham’s One of those great pines had broken off at a “scald,” 
open—instead of south of it!” exclaimed Al. “And | close down to the ground, and had fallen. In falling it 
here Ben thought we were south of it!” had swept down with it the great dry stub. 

“How could I tell?” muttered Ben. Both had fallen upon the camp from the high bank 


it?” Ben exclaimed. 


ness of a misguided son or daughter? where the dee pest 
gloom hangs over many a lonely dwelling, blacker than 
a funeral pall,—ever mourning over an irre irievable loss, 
one which no earthly consideration will oy can conpen= 
sate in any measure. It was to save the now happy, 

happy homes of our favored land from such calamities— 
the greatest of earthly sorrows, more te more 











cruel than death and ‘the grave-—-that KENT'S’ NEW 
COMME ARIES, MANUALS for young men and 
young women, have been published. Hundreds,—thous- 


ands have gladly borne testimony to the inestimable 
value of these MANUALS to impart the wisest and best 
counsel to those for whom they have been expressly writ- 
ten. To place one of these books in the hands of a son 
or daughter wiilbe better, ifthey shall heed its teachings, 

than a gift of a THOUSAND DOLLARS in money can pos- 
sibly be. The very fact that young people are ever anx- 





‘Well, we cannot find the sheep and get home to- | 


night,” I said. 

‘We can’t even get home,” Ben said. 
dark in half an hour.” 

Al was already running and sliding down the steep 
side of the gorge. ‘Come on!” said he; “let’s get into 
the old camp.” 

This camp stood on the bank of the brook, a little be- 


“It'll be pitch 


low the dam, and was built of fir logs, with a roof of | 


split shingles. It was fourteen or fifteen feet square, 


and had sufficed to lodge ten men, two winters be- | 


fore. Since then it had been deserted. 

There was no doubt that this was Adger camp; for 
I remembered the three big pines which stood on the 
bank, up fifteen or twenty feet above the camp. The 
reason the lumbermen had not cut them was because 
of the great “scalds” on the trunks, caused by forest 
fires years before. 
four to five feet in diameter; and they were of great 
height. Besides these trees, there stood with them the 
great bare stub, forty or fifty feet tall, of another large 
pine. 

Inside, the old shanty looked dark and cheerless; 
and it had an unsavory odor. It did not have windows; 
a strong cleated door, on wooden hinges, shut closely 
enough to keep out the storm. 

A rusty stove stood in one corner, with a still rustier 
funnel running up through the low roof. There was a 
greasy table, made of rough boards; and along the 
back side extended a bunk of old yellowed fir boughs, 
on which the men had slept. 

But any sort of shelter looked inviting to us that 
night, with the stcrm increasing and the wind rising. 
We entered, and then began searching to see what the 


former occupants had left behind them in the way of | to look for us. 


“supplies,” eatable or otherwise. 

There were a number of old axes; and in a salt- _ 
there was a nearly entire quarter-gross of matches. 
another salt-box there was a little salt; and in an be 
najl-cask there were two or three quarts of ‘‘yellow- 
eyed” beans. That was all; no flour, no pork. 

‘Well, then, we'll have boiled beans and salt!” Al 
exclaimed. 


Either of the three trees was from | 


1 : song i H hy” 1 fe bit 2 
above. The huge piue trunk, with its great branches had lous to read Rg. poy igre yh a 


broken off and driven deep down into the frozen earth, | bold strike Ly eds of dar ing. and ¢ Tne, is one of the 
7 a : 7 +, | Strongest of all reasons Why KENT'S ANUALS should 
and lay within a foot of that side of the shanty in which | }¢ jn every home. Within’a month two diabolical vil- 
the door was; while on the other side, lay the great, dry ee. waleh almost conse one’s blood Soe to read 
ae of, have been perpetrated in two ofour Western States 
stub, splintered and split by its fall. by young men, nearly all of them under ¢enty-one years 
| via was just the width of the little camp between | of age . who, afte & the ir arrest and conyietion, owned up 

. P sas é jo | to the fact that “age egy led tocommit the awful crime 
| them! If either had fallen on it, the camp would have from reading the exploits of notorious outlavs. What 
| been crushed like an egg-shell! It was an escape the | was one of the crimes? Tearing up a rail to wreck the 
very sight and sense of which made our hearts jump. night tche ess train, crowded with passengers—the train 

It blew furiously all the rest of the night, or 


was ditched and engineer killed.—all for plunder, as their 
rather | model heroes had done before them. The other set rob- 
morning, but slackened somewhat as the forenoon ad- 
vanced. 





bed a passenger train in the night, and are now serving 

2 out a sentence of seventy years at hard labor in Arkans. 

By ten o’clock we climbed out of our camp | States prison. Parents cannot exerc) e too much ca 
po . . : . eT in furnishing their children with good books, if they 

and set off down the brook. But it was slow walking. | would save them from bel.g led away from the paths of 

Fully two feet of snow had fallen since five o’clock the | virtue and happiness, and into crime the blackes 

previous afternoon. oe Manual for Young Men only costs $1. mies ~ 
y P oung Ladies, in full moroeco, handsomely bound anc 

We were fully two hours getting down to Dunham’s stamped, $150.’ Same in muslin.50 ets. Either sent post- 
open. There we found the flock of eighty odd sheep paid on receipt of price. Vor HObtpAYS and BIRTH- 
in the bel fad fi dt lock thicke he | PAYS no more va uable present can be given. Agents 
in the shelter of a dense fir and hemlock thicket, on the | wanted. See Premium List of Youth's Companion, Oct. 
east side of the clearing, and with the sheep were two | 27, 1881. Circulars and testimonials free to any address. 
deer,—a doe and a half-grown fawn. They were not C. H. KENT, Publisher, Davenport, Towa, 
caribou, but common red deer, which had joined the 
sheep either during the storm or previously. 

We attempted to start the sheep homeward; but the 
snow was so deep that we were obliged to leave them 
there, for that day. 

The deer did naé run away, but kept huddled in 


with the sheep, moving as they moved, and we left them THE CALLI-G RAPHIC PEN. 


in the flock. A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER HOLDER, containing 
It was about two in the afternoon when we reached | ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in the 


q . ocket. Always ready for us A luxury to persons 
home. So furious had been the storm, out in the La care to preserve their individuality in writing. 
cleared land, that though a good deal concerned at our 
not returning, our folks had not deemed it prudent to MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
start out in search of us till afternoon. Mr. Green had 180 Broadway, New York. 


: ae Send for Price List. 
come in, and he and father were now about setting off ine Gnidia cen nell ee Scatclan 
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{| The Thanksgiving dinner—‘spare-rib,” turkey, and 
14 | rg -pudding—was cooked; and we three boys, at 
ast, were ready to eat our share. But all that day I 
recollect having a peculiar sense of release from danger, 
as when one draws a long breath of relief; and even " 
now I never think of that night without a throb of thark- “ 
fulness for the kind Providence that seems then to have nace A seneee ? ry iy Oot ens aT ian roy Sra 
watched over us. PLE WRITING FREE. J. W. Stoakes, Milan: 














For the Companion. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


The Autumn glories took their flight 
Witlr bird and bee, from wood and hill; 
But in the garden, snowy white 
Chrysanthemunis are lingering still. 
Pure, stainless, cold; no passion gleam 
Ilas warmed their chilling ve stal rd ays: 
The sun-god’s kiss wove no sweet dream 
Of bloom through all the summer days; } 
aa in the later Autumn time, 








The gathering twilight of the; ye ary 
When morning wears a ve il of rime, 
The tardy buds, round, green, appea ar. 
And oft thé lovely flowers unclose 
When wintry storms in might arise; 
Perchance amid the drifting snows 
Look out their patient, starry eyes,— 


it. 
| was the largest organ in the world, the best, and the 
| most wonderful, that I was prepared for a surprise. 


THE YOUTH’S 


vated during Mendelssohn’s time, it was substantially | 
the same instrument. None of the modern registers 

were to be found in it, although it had drums and bells. 

The touch was the hardest I ever played, and the tone 

so solid as to sound almost cumbrous; further than 

this, it did not seem a remarkable instrument. 

And now for one of the so-called wonders of the 
world, the famous organ in Freiburg, Switzerland. So 


| much had been written about this organ that I was cu- 


rious to examine all the claims that had been made for 
Everybody had been told so many times that it 


e 


And I was surprised. Itis not only not the largest 


alarge room by themselves, this room being always 
kept perfectly dry and of an even temperature. 
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The organ case is massive and strong, although not 
of ornate design, and the front pipes are of nearly pure 
tin (ten per cent. alloy only), and their bright polish 
gives the organ a very beautiful and imposing appear- 
ance. 

This organ has four manuals and a complete pedale. 
In addition, it has thirty-two combination knobs (eight 
over each keyboard), and a large number of combina- 
tion pedals, by means of which an almost endless vari- 
ty of effects can be instantaneously obtained. 

Allthe bellows and blowing apparatus are placed in 





The effect of some of the solo registers is very beau- 


Si righty miessured out dnould kia in the world, but it is of not more than medium size | tiful, and the tone of the full organ grand and majestic 
Green while life’ '$ summer hours are he are, as compared with the acknowledged great organs in| in the extreme, when music which is adapted to so | 
And blooming for eternity. Axe &. Coun Europe. And, aside from its having pretty good dia- | Jarge an instrument is played. 


+> 
For the Companion. 


THE GREAT ORGANS OF THE WORLD. 
By Eugene Thayer. 


| 
It has been my good fortune to have played nearly all | 


of the great and celebrated organs of the world, and it | 
occurs to me that the readers of the 
like to hear something of some of these wonderful in | 
struments. For the better understanding of what fol- 
gether with an outline of its inner plan and construc- | 
tion. 
History of the Organ. 

No complete 
without including the history of many other musical 
instruments that are now used, and of a great number 


history of the organ could be given 


that are obsolete. A yreat organ includes an imitation, | 
more or less perfect, of nearly all the principal instru- | 
ments which have ever existed; and hence it has been 
very properly named the King of Instruments. 

The organ is the first instrument mentioned in histo- | 
ry, reference to it being found in the first chapters of | 


the Bible. Of course, no complete instrument like our | 
modern one was meant. 


It was probably then nothing 
but the Pan’s pipes, a row, or scale, of pipes fastened 
together and played by blowing across the tops of them 
—an instrument often seen nowadays in our large cities. 
This instrument steadily grew in size | 
bellows was added and 
tached, and the organ began to take 


and compass, a 


a rude sort of keyboard at 
the shape which 
we see to-day. 

It is not until about the year 666, under Pope 


ian, that we have any credible 


Vital- 
account of the organ be- | 
ing used in church service, although there is a tradition | 
that they were so used nearly two centuries carlier. 
The keyboard was then of very rude 
the keys being from three to six inches wide 
hence the 


construction, 
and played 
by being struck with the fist; players were 
called organ-smiters. 

The pedals, or keys for the fect, were 
the time of the of America; 
time the organ rapidly grew to its present proportions. 
As soon as the pedal keyboard was added, other 
boards were added for the hands, 
gan has four keyboards for the 
times two) for the feet. 


added about 
discovery and from this 
key 
until now a great or 


hands and one (some- 


Its Construction, 

T have said thata great and complete organ has five 
key boards—four for the hands, called manuals, and one | 
for the feet, called the pedale. 
on account of the 
but two manuals and a pedale. 


For want of room and 


expense, most church organs have | 
Now, each of these key 

boards controls a particular part, or section, of the or 
That 
is; put this keyboard and the part it controls into a case 
by itself and it would really be 


gan, which is really a complete organ in itself. 


a complete organ. 

So it will be seen that a great concert organ is in real- 
ity five organs all in one case, or organ-house. Each or- 
gan hasa large chest, or box, on top of which all the 
pipes belonging to that part, or section, are placed. 

Inside and directly under the pipes are placed the 
which allow the wind to enter and make the 
pipes sound when the player pushes down the keys. 
The 
they are further controlled by the drawstops 


valves 





reason that pipes do not always speak is because 
-the knobs | 
keyboard. 
which admits the 


ascen arranged on each side of the These 


drawstops each work a little slide, 
wind to whatever set of pipes the player desires to 


have sound; and it is by means of them the organist is 


entbled to produce the endless variety of tones we hear 
when 
The 


Reven 


a great master is playing. 


largest number of pipes in an organ is about 
thousand, varying from a quarter of an inch to 
thirty-two feet in length. 


Ordinary church organs have 
from two to three thousand pipes. 

It will not be possible, within the limits of this arti- | 
cle, to give an account of all the great and curious or- | 
gans | have seen and played; consequently I shall con- 


fine myself to the mention of some of the most noted. 


Well-known Organs. 


One of the first, as well as one of the best, 
saw in Europe was the one in the 


organs I 
Parochial Kirche in | 
Berlin. 

The 
and most eminent ef the European builders. 


organ was built by Buchholz, one of the best 
Although, 
strictly speaking, it is not one of the great organs of the | 
ry large, and the best I have ever seen for | 
the interpretation of true organ music. 


world, it is v 





It is of great 
power, clearness and brilliancy, and it may be said that | 
nearly every register in it is a master-work in itself. | 

The beautiful First Church in Boston | 
(built in Germany by Walcker, the builder of the great | 
organ in Musie Hall} all its main | 
qualities, although it is not over two-thirds as large. 

At the old cathedral at Merseburg stands one of the 
largest and most beautiful organs ever made. 
the greatest number of pipes 
ever seen in an organ facade. 
the i 


organ in the 


much resembles it in 


It has | 
in its front that I have 

The player sits facing | 
nstrument, and directly back of him (between him | 
and the congregation) is another smaller 
the Positif 
ils own case or house, standing twenty 
front of the great organ proper. 

The effect, both to eye 


organ called 
a sort of solo organ, complete in itself, with 
or more feet 


and ear, is very charming. | 


Engel is the organist, and the great Liszt has several 
times been here to bring out some pieces for the organ, 
harp and quartette of brass instruments—a very wonder- 
ful and beautiful combination. 

In the Thomas Kirche, where Hauptman was then 
director, was the organ that old Se- 
bastian Bach used to play 


Cantor, or music 
Although it had been reno. | 


pasons, and powerful, though somewhat disagreeable, 

reeds, itis not a remarkable organ at all. 

even a full set of pedals. 

mana owes its effect wholly to its being placed outside 
| the auditorium at such a distance that the illusion only 
remains. 


the 
Companion might | le 
than the Freiburg instrument outwardly. It is not unlike 
| our Music Hall organ in size and appearance. 
lows, let me first give a brief history of the organ, to- | cally, it is more like it than any organ I have ever 


| heard. 


| the English organ-makers. 
| great number of pneumatic combination levers, small 


It has not 
Its much-talked-of Vox Hu- 


And here again, for the next most famous organ in 
world, the organ in the Haarlem Cathedral, Hol- 
ind. This is certainly much larger and much better 


Musi- 











one hundred and eleven, and the whole number of | 
drawstops one hundred and twenty-five. 


dral organ) has just one hundred registers. None of these 
very large organs can be called successful in the full 
sense of the word. When the full power is used, only 
music of a very slow and massive character can be 
played, without more or less confusion as the result. 


| learned something in regard to-the young lady. 





thought of than he took measures to carry it out, and 
most ungallantly induced a young lady present to send 
her name with it. 

As the General received it, there was a suppressed 
hiss, and a dozen hands were outstretched to intercept 
it. The General did not permit this, but took the offer- 
ing, apparently accepting itas ajoke. He held it fora 
long time, turning it this way and that, that it might be 
seen to the best advantage. It was an arrangement of 


onion-tops and thistles around a small head of cabbage. 
Before long the whole company on the platform were 
convulsed with laughter. 


The General, however, concealed the name of the 


sender, and in this way quietly passed over what might 
| have been a very serious matter. 


This was notall. Before the day was over, he Had 


Find- 


The total number of registers (actual sets of pipes) is | ing that she was a girl of promise, he was at once in- 


Two Great Organs. 
The next largest organ in the world (the Ulm Cathe- 


An organ of sixty, or at most seventy, registers can fur- 
nish all the variety that can 
possibly be needed, and, if 
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ROSTON MUSIC HALL ORGAN 
This organ is about one hnudred and fifty 
years old, and is noted for having all of its pipes 
(except twenty recently added) made of metal. 


A Curious Instrument. 

The most curious organ in Europe is the great one it 
Weingarten, near Switzerland. It was built byamonk, 
the celebrated Abbé Vogler, who was an organ-player 
as well as priest. 

It has 6,666 pipes, he having been paid a florin for 
each pipe, large and small. He was evidently not un- 
mindful of earthy things, for the sly old dominie filled 
the organ full of very small pipes called mixtures. Or- 
dinary organs have from five to eight ranks, or rows, 
of mixtures; this one has over a hundred. 

One would naturally suppose that the tone of the or- 
gan would consequently be very shrill. 
the case however. 


This was not 
The priest was musical enough to 
have them all voiced so delicately that the effect, al- 
though it cannot be called legitimate, was altogether 
charming. It was as if the air was full of snowflakes of 
sound. 

Besides this feature, the organ has drums, bells, great 
and small, angels with drums, and all sorts of queer 
things; and its case is ornamented and colored in the 
most brilliant manner possible. Large as it looks, it is 
useless for real organ music, as it has only an octave 
and a half of the clumsiest kind of pedals. 


English Organs. 

The finest church organ (in the full sense of the word) 
| that the world contains is in Westminster Abbey. By 
finest, | mean the most devotional in its quality and 
effect. 
not say. I have not heard its like, nor do I expect to 
this side of the heavenly gates. 

At the time I am speaking of, the most celebrated or- 


gan in England was the organ in St. George’s Hall, Liv- | 


erpvol. This was built by Willis, the most eminent of 


It had four manuals and a 


knobs by which the organist could make a great num- 
ber of combinations without taking his hands from the 
keyboard, or in any way interrupting his playing. 
William Best was years ago appointed the organist of 
the hall, and twice a week gives regular organ concerts 
at sixpence admission. 

The largest organ in the world is in the Royal Albert 
Hall, London. The magnificent hall in. which it is 
placed is oviform, or egg-shaped, the organ standing 
somewhat above the level of the lower floor. 

Above are three galleries, and over these a grand tier 
of boxes extending completely around the auditorium. 
rhe hall is capable of holding from twelve to fourteen | 


thousand auditors (if I remember rightly), and it will be 


| Seen that only an organ of great power could adequate- 


ly fill so large a space. 


How much may be due to the acoustic quali- | 
ties of the marvellous edifice in which it stands, I can- | 


more power is desired, the 
pressure can easily be in- 
creased to any desired de- 
gree. 

Sixty registers (about 
four thousand pipes) can be 
made to speak together. A 
greater number than this 
never did, and never will, 
speak with precision or 
clearness. 

Of all the great organs in 
our own land, the great or- 





tion and had an interview 
the manly and Christian traits of his character. 
fine spirit so impressed the 
said, ‘I cannot be sorry enough for having tried to mor 


terested in her. 


He dropped personal feeling, obtained an introduc- 
with her. Init he showed 
His 
lady that she afterward 


tity and hurt s0 good a man.” 
ee 
HEALTH. 


Health isa rosy maiden 
That revels in fun and flowers, 
And always, blossom-laden, 
Laughs out in the darkest hours. 
She loves the cottage children 
That gambol on the lea, 
And the winsome peasant’s baby, 
Asleep on its mother’s knee. 





She touches their cheeks with cherries, 
And binds their brows with pearls, 
And pretty, though brown as berries, 
She maketh the gipsy girls. 
Without her, hallsare dreary, 
And paiace-gardens plain, 
And tne life of a monarch weary, 
And power and riches vain. 


+r 
For the Companion. 
TURNING A TEACHER OUT OF SCHOOL. 


Ina village on Cape Cod many of the sons of fisher- 






ANON. 


| men who had little to do in the winter went to school 


until they were from eighteen to twenty-one years of 
age, so that the district school was made up, to quite an 
extent, of well-grown young men. 

For several winters it had been their boast that they 
had put the teacher out of doors. The school there- 
fore had such a reputation that hardly a teacher could 








gan in the Boston Music Hall is the most famous. It is 
about two-thirds the size of the Albert Hall instrument, 
and is justly celebrated as one of the most beautiful of 
the great organs in the world. By this I mean that its 
softer combinations are all of a most beautiful and love- 
ly character, and their tone of great purity and beauty. 
In the full organ is the same old story of confusion 
of tone and slowness of speech which is found in every 
one of the greatest organs. This organ has four man- 
| uals, thirteen combination pedals (all double acting) 
| and a pedale which has not one, but three, thirty-two 
| foot registers. It was made by Walcker, of Ludwigs- 
burg, Germany, and was seven years in course of con- 
struction. The house, or case, is certainly not equalled 
| in beauty by any of the other famous great organs. 
| The size is about 45 feet wide, 40 feet deep, and 63 
| feet high; and the number of pipesis 5,353. The large 
| pure tin pipes in the front weigh nearly a thousand 
| pounds each, and a full-sized man might easily crawl 
through them. 

The grand crescendo pedal brings on, as slowly or 
| rapidly as may be desired, all of the registers, one by 
| one, up to the full power of the organ, and then with- 
| draws them in asimilar manner. There is also a pedal 

which instantly gives, or takes away, the entire power 
| of the instrument. It is blown by a steam-engine lo- 
cated in the cellar many feet below the organ. If this 
noble organ were only played regularly by a master or- 
ganist, it would soon win and hold the foremost rank 
among the musical wonders of the world. 


| 
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For the Companion. 
| AN INCIDENT. 


In the summer of 1868, or 69, 1am not sure which, 
Bethany College was holding its Commencement erer- 
cises, and Gen. Garfield was present, not only as trus- 
tee of the college, but as an honored guest. 

His relations with the college had always been partic- 
ularly pleasant, and although the North and South were 
both represented in the institution, he was held in high 
esteem, not only by the officers, but by the students, 
and any disrespect offered to him as a Union soldier 
would have been taken as a personal affront by them. 

Of course, at that time, both in college and out of it, 
there was strong political feeling, and great care was 
taken by the officers of the college that nothing should 
take place that would excite sectional feeling, or destroy 
the harmony of the occasion. 

Gen. Garfield sat upon the platform, and as the stu- 
dents who took part in the exercises retired one by one 
with their arms filled with flowers, it entered into the 
head of one of the young men present to send to him a 
mock bouquet. The foolish project was no sooner 





be prevailed upon to take it for the winter term. 

The “committee-man” for the winter of 18— was 
very much perplexed, and began to fear that the school 
could not be opened; but finally he thought of a friend 


| who lived at some distance from the town, whom he 


hoped might be induced to accept the situation, and 
who would probably ji// it, also. 
He was a man weighing about two hundred and twen- * 


| ty-five pounds, with the physique and muscle of a giant. 


Though constitutionally jolly and good-natured, he had 
a reserve force of will and energy that made him a dan- 
gerous antagonist when aroused. For this reason the 
committee-man concluded if his friend would take the 
school, he would be a rather difficult subject for eject- 
ment from the school-house. 

He was asked to take the school. The difficulties of 
the position were fully explained. After a little 
thought, he consented to serve. 

The morning came for the opening of the school. 
The new teacher went somewhat early, made the fire, 
and arranged the room. At nine o’clock the scholars 
came and nearly filled the school-house. The stalwarts 
were out in full force; and the new teacher noticed 
that they took the farther end of the school-room in a 
compact body, filling the benches on each side. 

The master made a mental note of this. Very likely 
the young fishermen also made their observations, and 
concluded that though the teacher was large, he was 
rather tame and inoffensive. 

After the scholars were seated the teacher quietly 
told them that he was not ready to organize the school 
that morning, as he had some writing to do; but they 
might take what books they had, and study what they 
pleased. Inthe afternoon he would arrange them in 
classes. 

One thing, however, he wished the scholars to un 
derstand: he could not allow whispering. They might 
study what they pleased, but there must not be whis 
pering. This he said in a very mild, lamb-like tone of 
voice. 

Then he seated himself at his desk and was soon ap 
parently absorbed in his writing; but was really only 
awaiting developments. 

For the first half-hour the school was ordinarily quiet 
Then a little whispering was heard. After a while 
giggle ortwo. Then a little more noise of one kind and 
ancther. Of all this, however, no notice was taken. 
Finally there came an outburst of disorder that could 
not remain unnoticed by the master. 

When he kindled the fire he set the axe with whic! 
he had split the wood against the chimney near by 
He now reached back his hand, grasped it by the han 
dle, and in a twinkling hurled it with his full strengt! 
and with a flashing eye the whole length of the schoo! 
room, and resumed his seat. 

That axe, as it went whirling through the air, right 
down between the two rows of boys, and came crash 
ing up at the other end with force enough to almost 
drive it through the building, was an argument in favor 
of quietness and good order that the boys could per 
fectly comprehend. 

It was both persuasive and convincing; and thougl 
not a word was uttered by the master, you might have 
heard a pin drop during the entire remainder of the 
forenoon; and the scholars told their parents at noon, 
that they didn’t know what kind of a teacher they had, 
but they believed he bad just as lief kill every one of 
them as not. 

The school was organized in the afternoon in perfect 
quietness; and no trouble whatever was experienced 
in the management of it during the remainder of th 
season. The young men by that act of the teacher evi 
dently concluded that he had strength enough to meet 
them in a muscular encounter, and that he would use 
it without regard to consequences, ifthey forced him 
to do so. 

It is not pleasant to think that scholars sometimes 
can only be controlled by fear of brute force, but if 
moral suasion won’t do, then that should be used which 
only such natures can fvel and understand. 
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For the Companion. 


THE THANKSGIVING DINNER. 
By Marian Harland. 


A Thanksgiving dinner should be the visible render- 
ing of thought and emotion. In clearing away the 
idolatries of Paganism, we hacked so fiercely that some 
pretty, clinging vines of custom and affection fell with 
the obnoxious trunks. One of these was the religious 
feast in its season,—the tender offerings or spring-time 5 
the grapes, figs and mulberries, with a host of other 
summer delicacies; the corn, wine and oil which were 
<aerificed with song and dance to Ceres in the boun- 
teous autumn. 

It is meet that we should make merry and be glad 
now and at the Thrice-Blesséd Christmas-tide, and 
there is sweet significance in the gathering of the fami- 
ly, young and old, from near and from far, about the 
tndle (or altar), laden with the kindly fruits of the 
earth. ‘All this hath Gop given us!” 

This is my little sermon—grace, if you will have it— 
over ot@Phanksgiving table. 

The fable is not furnished as our grandmas loaded 
theirs in the olden time, so much more rude than ours. 
The board no longer groans, literally or metaphorically, 
under its burden of divers meats, vegetables and sweets. 

Whatever may be the press of duties that on other 
days drives the business of eating into a gobble and a 
race, dyspepsia and apoplexy hovering, viewless, but 
very-present ghosts about the 
dumb devourers, take time on 
Thanksgiving Day to dine. If I 
were a religious and civil dicta- 
tor for this one day, I would or- 
dain certain ceremonies in cot- —— 
tage as in palace, as hygienic 
regulations and means of grace, 

First, then, my pale-faced sis- 
ter, sorely beaten in the long 
wrestle with the problem how 
to make fifty cents do the work 
of seventy-five, resist the dispo- 
sition to “set everything on at 
once and get the bother out of 
the way.” Lay what our eccle- 
siastical forefathers used to call 
quaintly and aptly ‘“‘a fair cloth,” 
upon the table. Adjust a large 
napkin, or carving-cloth, over Toy 
the spot where the chief dish of 
meat is to stand. 

Grudge not your best belong- 
ings of crockery, china, glass 
and silver. To each place allot 
a glossy (not starched) napkin, 

a soup-spoon laid in front of 
the plate parallel with the edge 
of the table, at the left side two 2 
forks, at the right, two knives. f \ t 

If you use “individual” salts, | 
have one, newly-filled and im- 
printed, at the right hand; also 
a goblet and a butter-plate. If aN iP Be 
you have larger salt-stands, or 
‘‘cellarets,” assign one to each 
corner of the table, and one 
midway up each side, if the 
party be large. 

As a central ornament, have 
a bowl, or if you have no better 
vessel, a soup-plate of flowers. 
Or—for these are beginning to 4 
be very expensive now—make a 
beauty of economy, and fill the 
dish with autumnal treasures, 
the hardy ferns that can still be found under the fallen 
shrubs and leaves inthe woods; bearded grasses, silver 
gray ‘‘Life-Everlasting,” the fluffy clusters of the 
winged seeds of clematis, and bright berries from way- 
side hedges, with a shining brown cone ortwo. Make 
your decoration mean something, and blend the fancy 
with all the appointments of the feast. 

Within the napkins slip squares or thick bars of 
bread, and lay on the outer fold of each a delicate spray 
of variegated foliage, or a bit of fern and bunch of bit- 
ter-sweet, or blue-gray cedar berries. 

Distribute the dishes holding these with an eye to 
effects of color and grouping rather than to rectilinear 
symmetry. Avoid rows and “match-dishes.” Motley 
now-a-days is your only wear, and the zigzag the direc- 
tion of artistic beauty. 

On a side-board, or table, arrange methodically relays 
of knives, forks, plates, etc., and be sure the order is 
comprehended by cook and waiter before the family 
and guests sit down. 

Begin the meal with a good soup. If you are dubious 
as to your ability to make this, or have not had time to 
prepare the “stock,” let me suggest that instead of 
omitting it as of ‘‘no consequence,” you purchase, for 
twenty-five cents, a box of Tyrrell’s Brunswick Soup, 
an article that besides furnishing excellent soup with 
the addition of boiling water alone, according to direc- 
tions, is capable of a variety of combinations. 

Toa box of the “vegetable juice,” add, when it reaches 
the boil, a can of tomatoes previously stewed and 
strained, a tablespoonful of butter, with pepper, salt 
and a little sugar. Simmer all for ten minutes, and you 
will have delightful tomato-soup, a suitable first course 
for the present occasion. 

To this should succeed fish—if you live near the sea- 
board, boiled cod with drawn butter, boiled halibut 
with egg-sauce poured over it—or better than either, a 
pretty thick piece of baked halibut with sauce tartare. 
None of these are costly and all are good. 

Most well-bred people—I may hint just here—in eat- 
ing fish, boiled in particular, rarely touch it with their 
knives, even when these are silver. The fork is used 
for breaking apart the flakes, for separating from these 
and removing the bones, and for conveying the prepared 
morsel to the mouth. No vegetables, unless it be po- 
tatoes, mashed or fried, are passed with fish. 

Still leading up to the main business of the hour, let 
the next offering be a nice entrée, or made-dish—chicken 
patés or croquettes, in memoriam of the ponderous 
chicken-pie which was a standing dish with our grand- 
mothers on the fourth Thursday of November. With 
it send around stewed salsify (oyster-plant) and 
pickles. 

Then—for the central theme, the point of clustering 
interests—the Thanksgiving Turkey! 


ae 








He should be well-stuffed, carefully basted, judicious- | fewer serious calls to the doctor’s office and apothe- 


ly turned from time to time, be a constant if not op- 
pressive solicitude never lifted from the mind of the 
cook, be she amateur or professional, from the moment 
he is put down to roast until he is drawn—rich in color- 
ing, done toa turn in the thickest joint, but nowhere 
scorched, a goodly type of plenty—from temporary se- 
clusion. 

Is it not Dickens who paints a family of poor children 
sitting around the spit to see the Christmas goose 
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cary’s shop. 

The pumpkin-pie is the next consideration. Keep 
the mince for Christmas. The pumpkin is the home- 
lier, yet luscious, domestic product, the representative 
of our garnered harvest. 

The crust should be short and flaky—not friable, and 
tasting like dessicated lard. It must crackle with an 
agreeable sound, like the rustle of dry leaves, under 
the knife, and melt upon the tongue. The filling must 





cooked, and almost dining on the odor? 
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Surround our Bird, when dished, with small friea | 


sausages not larger than a dollar, interspersed with 
blanched celery-tops. Accompany him by a sauce- 
boat of gravy from which the fat was skimmed before 
the chopped giblets were stirred in; a dish of cranberry 
sauce or jelly and sweet potatoes. 

When the savory portion laid on each plate has been 
duly discussed, pass a glass stand or salver of crisp 
celery, both as an assistant to the gastric juices and a 
tonic (we do not admit the word ‘‘stimulant” here) to 
the palate that shall prepare it for the remainder of the 
banquet. 

If you introduce game, let it succeed the turkey, and 
some lettuce with it. If it is not convenient to get 
quails, grouse or venison, content yourself with a salad 
of lettuce. Break apart the heads and wash each leaf, 
before dinner, rejecting all that are not sound and fresh. 
Heap these upon a dish or plate and leave in the refrig- 
erator until called for. This dish should be brought to 
table, and set before the hostess, with a salad-bowl. 

This last must be lined with a small, clean napkin. 
Daintily, with the tips of your fingers, break in pieces 
the larger leaves and lay, with the smaller, upon the 
napkin. When all are looked and picked over, gather 
up the four corners of the napkin upon the heap; shake 
lightly to get rid of the clinging moisture, and turn out 
into the salad-bowl. 

Lay the wet napkin upon the emptied dish in which 
the lettuce was brought and send away. Dress the let- 
tuce with salt, white sugar, pepper, oil and vinegar, al- 
lowing to three tablespvonfuls of oil twice the quantity 
of vinegar, toss with a wooden spoon and fork, until 
the seasoning permeates the salad, and send around the 
table. 

Salad-dressing at table is a graceful, housewifely ac- 
complishment which every woman should practise. 

Eat the lettuce—and indeed all salads—with the fork 
alone. Ifthe leaves have been properly selected, there 
is no excuse for touching the knife, and lettuce is unfit 
for table-use which cannot be cut with a fork-tine. 

Crackers and cheese follow this course, and if you 
like, olives. This is the breathing-space in a ‘‘course- 
dinner,” a season of leisurely and luxurious resting on 
the gastronomic oars before the next long pull. 

The cheerful chat that has been the best sauce of the 
meal, is here especially in order—a running fire of jest 
and repartee re-acting wholesomely upon appetite and 
digestion. 

To-day allow the children a modest share in table- 
talk,—an exercise in which, by the way, Americans of 
the middle class are usually egregiously unskilful As 
with other fine arts, practice in this is indispensable to 
perfection, and the cultivation of it involves what our 
utilitarian stigmatizes as ‘‘trifling over one’s victuals.” 
If we dallied longer over the family meal, we would pay 


= eaten at ease, and in 
~. : 


be of a golden-brown, in the enjoyment of which the 
palate cannot discern 
the various elements 
of milk, eggs, sugar 
and pumpkin, but is 


‘abundantly satisfied 
with the combined 
whole. 


Fruits and nuts are 


indolent contentment, 
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of Whitby Abbey. To the Abbey we made our way 
next morning. 

Down into the town we went, across a bridge and up 
one hundred and ninety-eight steps, till we stood on 
the east cliff of Whitby and before the ruins of the Ab- 
bey; ruins as noble as those of Melrose or Dryburgh. 
The Abbey was founded by St. Hilda in the seventh 
century, but the oldest portion of the present ruins 
was erected not earlicr than the latter part of the elev- 
enth century. 

When the Lady Hilda was its abbess, she had under 
her charge the beautiful 2lfleda, daughter of the Sax 
on king Oswy. Sir Walter Scott refers to this fact in 
“Marmion” thus: 

“They told how in their convent cell 

A Saxon princess once did dwell, 
The lovely Adelfled: 

And how of thousand snakes each one 

Was changed into a coil of stone 
When holy Hilda prayed.” 

Scott also relates the old legend that the sea-fowl, fly- 
ing over Whitby, used to bow themselves down and do 





and, these disposed of, 
send black coffee after 
the withdrawing com- 
pany into the parlor, 
as a grateful stomachic 
sequel. 

“Heaven pity the 
dish-washers!” cried 
an old lady admitted 
to inspect the glories 
of the Lord Mayor's 
banquet. 

Perhaps in the mind 
of my fellow-house- 
keeper who can afford 
to hire but one ‘girl’ 
and does not often 
“entertain,” a similar 
ejaculation may arise 
in reading the above 
sketch of a holiday 
feast. 

Get one plume less 
for your winter bonnet 
and lay by the money 
thus saved to pay for 
extra help on Thanks- 
{i giving Day. 

e Or, if you prefer, let 

oh the soiled dishes of the 

later courses be rinsed 

in hot water and set by 

in the back kitchen un- 

til next morning. 

There will be no vio- 

lent convulsion of Na- 

ture should you depart, 

once in a great while, 

from established laws. 

Spare no pains to 

make your few fétes landmarks in 
the memory of your children. The 
stately progress of a dinner such 
as we have described is an edu- 
! Rt “A cational step to them, and a solemn 
Ml Mil. j, joy in the recollection. It is 
IAN id worth while—how well worth 


fs while many are prone to leave out 
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7% of sight—to make for ourselves 


and our juniors golden days that 
shall never lose their lustre, 
Who thinks, even once a year, of the true meaning of 
“holy-day”’? 

The dinner here proposed costs no more than the 
very promiscuous “spread” that will crowd many a ta- 
ble in farmhouse and unfashionable street upon the ap- 
proaching anniversary, to be swallowed in half the 
time the decorous succession of ours will require. 


eee 
For the Companion, 


A WEEK IN YORKSHIRE. 


All English artists conspire to praise the beauty of 
the Yorkshire coast. In discussing places of summer 
resort with English friends, ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred suggested this coast, but all the artists said, ‘Go 
to Whitby,” while all the fashionable people said, ‘Go 
to Scarborough.” 

Had it been October or November, the fashionable 
suffrage would have been for Brighton; but Brighton 
is out of season in summer; while the cool seaside of 
Yorkshire is just suited for a refuge during the brief 
remainder of the heated term after the London season 
is over. 

We consulted maps and guide-books, and found that 
Scarborough and Whitby were within less than two 
hours’ ride of each other, and decided to see them 
both. 

We left London by the Great Northern Railway at 
half-past ten in the morning, and arrived at Whitby at 
six in the afternoon. The journey was delightful. 
With every flying mile we realized more and more how 
perfect is the beauty of English country scenery. 

After reaching York, the character of the landscape 
changed. We were no longer in the midst of gently 
rolling fields. High hills rose abruptly everywhere, 
and we were constantly reminded of our own White 
Mountain scenery. 

Arrived at Whitby, we drove to the Royal Hotel, a 
stately house, high upon a cliff, overlooking the Ger- 
man Ocean. As we wound up this cliff, we took in 
something of the varied and picturesque loveliness of 
Whitby. 
| We saw the quaint houses with their red-tiled roofs, 
the bathing-machines, the donkeys, ‘‘all saddled and 

bridled and fit for the fight,’ as the old riddle hath it. 
| I thought at first that J wanted to ride on one of 

these little beasts; but they were so little—so much 
| smaller than myself—that I thought of Mr. Bergh, and 
| resolved to refrain from such cruelty to animals. I was 
consoled a moment after by a sight of the funniest, tiny 
open carriages, driven—if one may call such an arrange- 
| ment driving—by the gayest-looking postilions, seated 
| magnificently on the backs of their horses. 
| ‘When we reached the hotel and were shown to our 
room overlooking the sea, then, indeed, the almost mag- 
ical loveliness of the place began to dawn onus. Op- 
posite the great cliff whereon our hotel stood, another 
headland jutted out into the sea on which are the ruing 














homage to the saint. 

The monastery at Whitby, like many others of that 
date, was meant as a home for monks as well as nuns, 
the two sexes living in separate portions of the convent, 
and meeting only at the hours of prayer. The most 
noted of the monks was Cedmon, who is called the fa- 
ther of Saxon poetry, and is said to have received the 
gift of song by direct inspiration. 

This story has been beautifully rendered by the Eng- 
lish poet Marston. We are told how 
dumb with shame when others sang, and how once, in 
fis humiliation, he retired to the lonely place where the 
oxen were kept, and laid himself down to sleep among 
them. 

So sleeping, he dreamed a dream, in which a celestial 
presence appeared to him and commanded him to sing, 
bestowing, with the high degree, the power to fulfil it; 
touching his lips with flame, and filling his soul with 
the ecstasy of song. 


Credmon was 


There, among the ruins of the Abbey, one seemed to 
go back to another world, whose life was simpler and 
grander—when men were contented to pray and praise 
and build temples and pass away and be forgotten. 

That afternoon we drove to Robin Hood’s Bay. I 
cast longing eyes at the gay postilions with their little 
open traps; but I followed my friend's lead into a more 
substantial vehicle. We drove through miles of beau- 
tiful country, the fields “dressed in living green,” as the 
old hymn says, which contrasted vividly with the rich, 
dark hawthorn hedges. 

At last we paused, on the brow of a hill so steep that 
the driver considered it impossible to drive down it. 

Pointing far below with his finger, he said, “Yon’s 
the village.” 

We saw no village, and said so; but he informed us 
that we should see it soon, if we went on; and sure 
enough we were presently in the midst of the strangest 
village it has ever been my fortune to behold. 

The houses are perched one above another, so that 
the roof of one might easily be the doorstep of its neigh- 
bor. Some of the houses on the upper tiers are accessi- 
ble only by steep, narrow flights of stone steps, running 
up between the lower houses. 

Down through the midst of. this quaint village we 
plunged. We knew it stood upon the sea, but we saw 
only the narrow strect and the odd little stone houses 
with their red-tiled roofs. 

There was one shop, about as large as a Saratoga 
trunk. One half its one window was filled with little 
stone ink-bottles, and the other with neck-ties. The 
place swarmed with children, and we asked one of 
them where was the sea. 

“Round yon corner,” he answered; and we turned 
the corner and, sure enough, there was the sea. 

If I had not seen Runswick Bay afterwards, I should 
have said nothing cou/d surpass Robin Hood’s; but it 
requires another art than that of the pen to make you 
see the superb red-chalk headlands shutting in this 
tranquil shining German ocean, which can be so deadly 
and so treacherous, though it smiled very tranquilly in 
the August sunshine. 

The next morning I realized my ambition, at last, 
and had a drive after a postilion. A very gorgeous 
fellow he was, to be sure—the most splendid, I am 
proud to say, of the whole band. 

We passed that afternoon in climbing up and down 
the steep, narrow streets of Whitby. The chief business 
of the place seemed to be in jet. 

“Real Whitby Jet,” is a familiar label, in every jewel- 
ler’s in Boston or New York; and here we were, in the 
very midst of it. Nearly every other shop was a jet 
shop, and we visited them all. I think that by night 
we knew the resources of every establishment in the 
place. When I see your sleeve-buttons, or necklace, or 
the ear-rings in your dainty ears, I shall know whether 
they came from Bryan’s, or Chapman’s, or Wilson’s. I 
know but few things well in this world, but Whitby 
jet is one of them. 

The next day was our last in Whitby, and we im- 
proved it. We had learned that 
drive were moors, real moors 


within a reasonable 
; such moors as the au- 
thor of “Jane Eyre” and her gifted sisters used to wan- 
der over; and we determined to see them. 

We were not disappointed. They were all we had 
dreamed. For thirty miles or more they stretched 
away, all purple with heather and gorse; a sight never 
to be forgotten. 

They looked pathless to us; but our driver assured 
us that there were dalesmen in those parts who could 
traverse them, for all their miles of length, with never 
a misstep, guided by landmarks quite imperceptible to 
the unpractised eye. 

In the afternoon we drove to Runswick Bay, and 
here, it seems to me, the glory and beauty of the York- 
shire coast reaches its utmost height. Again, as at 
Robin Hood’s Bay, we were sent plunging down a steep 
declivity in search of a village where literally the roofs 
of one row of houses form the footpath of those above 
them. 

All the way down through this village we could see 
the ocean; and, coming up again, we turned half-way 
for one last glimpse of the semi-circular bay, shut in by 
its noble cliffs, whose headlands jut far out into the sea; 
and suddenly we beheld, glorified by a burst of sun- 
light, such a sight as I never expect to see again. 

At the extreme end of the red-chalk headland on the 
right appeared a gigantic face upturned'’to the sky. It 
seemed like a child’s face, and a bit of cap-frill could 
be seen above the forehead. The features were clearly 
defined, the lips seemed actuaily to smile as the sun. 











light kissed them. 
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So clearly was it cut that we thought it must , and heard the little white-robed boys chant their 
have been fashioned by human hands, to enhance | morning anthem; then we wandered away among 


the attraction of the scene. 
ing down the path we were climbing. 
“You sce that face ?” I asked. 


A peasant was com-|the ruins of St. Mary’s Abbey; and there only 


the birds sang, in the sweet summer day, while a 


He nodded; Yorkshire men donot waste words. | great crumbling arches of gray stone. 


























ak BANMAAC SOW SG 
ST. MARY’S ABBEY. \\#y 

“Did any oneabout here make | 
it?” 1 inquired. 

Ile looked at me in half-re- 
proachful surprise before he an- 
swered, 

“It’s God’s makkin, yon— 
nobbuddy else ever put a hand 
to it.” 

We were told afterwards that 





By the way, 
every thing is of 
stone in York- 
shire. 
thing as a wooden 
house I did not 
see in the whole 
of this journey. 
The smallest little 
shepherd’s — hut 
would he of grey- 
stone, with ,red 
tiled roof. Flow- 
ers and stone are 
universal. I 
scarcely saw one 
house in the 
neighborhood of 
Whitby that did 
not have its yard 
and its windows 
aglow with bril- 
liant blossoms. 





the face is frequently quite in- 
visible; we had chanced upon the moment 
of vision. 

The next morning we left the Royal Hotel, 
which the Whitby guide informed us, in guide- 
book English, was “replete with accommodation 
for visitors,” and betook ourselves to Scarborough, 
the place which wears the proud title of “The 
queen of English watering-places.” 

It is, indeed, a town quite beautiful enough to 
justify its fashionable prestige. We settled our- 
selves at the Prince of Wales’s Hotel; situated, 
like the Royal Hotel at Whitby, on a cliff over- 
looking the sea. Directly beneath it are the 
grounds of the Spa, for admission to which you 
pay sixpence per day. 

There is an almost perpendicular railway which 
takes you up and down, for a penny each way. 
It is absolutely frightful to stand at the foot of 
this railway and watch the passenger-car almost 
at the top of it. You can’t help expecting to see 
it tunble down; but I think no accident has ever 
taken place. The cars are moved, I believe, by 
water-power. 

Scarborough boasts its ancient Castle, a pictur- 
esque ruin enough, but not half as beautiful as the 
Abbey at Whitby. We reached the place on mid- 
day on Saturday. We lunched, and then we went 
out to look about us, and found ‘Tony Weller, the 
veritable Tony Weller of the “Pickwick Papers.” 

Ie had a vehicle which seemed as if it had seen 
the sorrows of several generations; but we pre- 
terred it to all the smart carriages in Scarborough 
for the sake of its driver’s honest and good-natured 
face. 

We spent much of our time inside that disrepu- 
table-looking vehicle. We drove about the town— 
to the Castle, to Oliver’s Mountain, and the Park 

also we drove out of town, to make excursions 
along the coast; and at every step we said to cach 
other, “If we had not seen Whitby, how beautiful 
we should think Scarborough!” 

But Scarborough, unlike Whitby, is gay; it 
moves to music. Down there, in the midst of 
“the Spa,” there is a pavilion, and there the band 
plays from eleven in the morning until one; and 
from seven to nine at night. There, at these hours, 
you meet the beauty and fashion of the place. 
Everybody is to be found there. 

At night the scene is wonderfully brilliant; 
more like a bit of open-air Paris than anything 
belonging to sober England. ‘There are lights 
everywhere among the soft foliage; there is a lit- 
tle temple, open on all sides, where perpetual ices 
and sherbets are being eaten; and the throng of 
pleasure-seekers walk and talk, or lounge under 
the trees and listen to the music; and the sea 
comes up softly, with alow murmur, and looks 
on and retreats again. 

All the features of the English watering-place 
are in full force at Scarborough; bathing-ma- 
chines, donkeys, bath-chairs for invalids, salt- 
water bathing establishments for those who shrink 
from the actual embrace of the sea; all are there. 
By Monday night we felt that we knew it by 
heart, and determined to spend the last night of 
our happy week in York, and give the next morn- 
ing to the cathedral. 

I have written to you before, I think, of this 
cathedral with its wonderful beauty of architec- 
ture, and its superb old stained glass; but this 
time it seemed more beautiful than ever. It was 





a glorious day, and the windows shone 1m its light | 


like mighty jewels. 
We went to morning service in the cathedral, 





I have seen no part of England so full of beau- 
ty as the sea-coast portion of Yorkshire. It was 
with a real sorrow that I found myself again on 
the platform of the Great Northern Railway at 
York, and taking the flying Scotchman, was 
whirled down again to London at the rate of 
nearly sixty miles an hour. 

Lovuisr CHANDLER MovLton. 
- +o 
CENSURE NOT. 
Be abstinent in praise and blame, 
The man’s still mortal who stands first, 
And mortal only, if last and worst. 
Then lowly lift so frail a fame, 
Or softly drop 80 poor a shame, 
Mrs. BROWNING. 
—— +> — 


THE PANAMA CANAL. 

In June last Mr. Blaine, Secretary of State, sent 
to Mr. Lowell, the United States Minister to Eng- 
land, a “despatch,”—as diplomatic letters are 
called,—on the subject of the proposed Panama 
canal. The object of the despatch was to acquaint 
Great Britain and other European governments 
with the views which are held in this country in 
regard tothe political control of the canal, after it 
has been opened. 

The projected passage between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific Oceans will have, when completed, two 
possible uses. It will be a water highway for the 
ships of the world; and it may also be a “short 
cut” for vessels of war, waging hostilities on the 
sea. 

A glance at a map of the world on Mercator’s 
plan will show that in this second use of the 
canal, the United States has more interest than 
any other country. We have an extended coast 
on both sides of the continent, that must be 
defended. Ifthe canal were to be built, it would 
be absolutely necessary that our naval vessels 
should be allowed to pass through it at all times. 

Only by such an unrestricted use of it could we 
adequately defend our coasts. On the other hand, 
there is no other commercial country in the world 
that does need the canal for purposes of defence. 
A claim by any one of them of the right to pass 
through the canal with war-vessels in time of war, 
would only be put forward for the purpose of 
gaining a better opportunity to attack the United 
States. 

In 1846 a treaty between the United States and 
New Granada, now the United States of Colom- 
bia,—in the territory of which is the Isthmus of 
Panama,—that Government secured to the Govern- 
ment and citizens of the United States the free use 
of any means of communication then or there- 
after constructed across the isthmus; and our 
Government guaranteed to Colombia her sover- 
eignty and property in the isthmus. 

It is now proposed that several of the European 
governments shall join in this guaranty. To this 
our Government, through Mr. Blaine, objects. 
As the United States do not meddle in European 
affairs, or ask to be admitted as a party to any 
treaty relating to the government or neutrality of 
any country beyond the sea, our people object to 
European interference on this continent. 

This is one way of stating what is known as the 
“Monroe Doctrine.” The guaranty which is pro- 
posed by the European Governments is not nec- 
essary, Our own protection being quite sufficient. 
Taking this view, any action by any European 
government looking to the protection of an Amer- 
ican country fs therefore an unfriendly act. 

The result of such action, if it were successful, 


Such a 


| would be to exclude our ships of war from the 
|canal. Our situation would be as bad as was that 
of Russia when, at the end of the Crimean War, 
the treaty of 1856 forbade her to keep war vessels 





| gentle wind waved the tree-boughs in and out the | in the Black Sea, in her own waters. 


| Russia submitted because she was conquered, 
| and could not help herself. As soon as she felt 
| strong enough, she demanded a change, and the 
| European Governments yielded. 

Certainly the American people do not desire 
| war, nor do they expect it. But war comes some- 
times in spite of the best efforts to prevent it. It 
is, therefore, good policy to insist upon the rights 
which we have, and refuse to yield them up. 

The guaranty which has already been given by 
our Government is ample for all times of peace. 
The commercial ships of every nation can pass 
through the canal on equal terms. In time of 
war the canal would be a great help to us, if our 
Government had the control of it; a great injury 
if it had not. 

For these reasons it was deemed important by 
our Government that the United States should in- 
sist with firmness upon the rights we have ac- 
quired, and refuse to distant governments upon 
other continents any rights of interference, of 
| protection, or of control. 

= se 
TO-DAY. : 
Rise from your dreams of the future, 
Of gaining some hard-fought field, 
Of storming some airy fortress, 
Or bidding some giant yield. 
Your future has decds of glory, 
Of honor (God grant it may), 


But your aim will never be stronger, 
Or the need so great as to-day. 





ANON. 
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THANKSGIVING, THEN AND NOW. 

Many of the States formerly regarded New Eng- 
land’s Thanksgiving with feelings akin to those 
which move the stiff Highlander to sniff at “the 
little government Sunday, that they call the Fast.” 

But time and the appropriateness of the cus- 
tom have worked the day into general observance, 
so that now in almost all the States, the day is 
not only observed, but the preceding week bristles 
with preparations to honor the Nation’s Harvest 
Home. 

“Thanksgiving” originated in the pious senti- 
ment that to the Lord of the Harvest were due the 
public thanks of the harvesters. The Pilgrims of 
Plymouth began it. Prompted by their sympathy 
with the Jewish “Feast of Harvest,” and by the 
fitness of things, they set apart a day on which to 
rejoice together, ‘before the Lord,” for the yield 
of “twenty acres of Indian corn” and “six acres 
of barley and pease.” 

In the spring of 1621, “‘when the leaves of the 
white oak were as big as the ear of a mouse”— 
that being the Indian season for planting—they 
*set” the corn and sowed the barley and peas. 

“Squanto,” the friendly Indian who had been 
kidnapped by lawless Englishmen, showed them 
“how to set, fish-dress and tend” the corn. 

So thoroughly did they manure the ground with 
herrings, that their old chronicler writes: “God 
be praised, we had a good increase of Indian corn, 
and our bariey indifferent good ; but our pease not 
worth gathering, for we feared they were too late 
sown.” 

It was one year after the Pilgrims had sighted 
from the deck of the Mayflower the sands of Cape 
Cod. “Our harvest being gotten in,” writes the 
chronicler, “the Governor [Bradford] sent four 
men on fowling, that so we might, after a special 
manner, rejoice together after we had gathered 
the fruit of our labors.” 

Thus began New England’s Thanksgiving—a 
Harvest Home, celebrated when seven log huts 
housed its founders. 

Nine years after, the Puritans of the Massachu- 
setts Colony observed their first Thanksgiving. It 
commemorated the arrival of the provision ship 
which saved the people from starvation. 

Goy. Winthrop, seeing that the supply of food 
was likely to run short, had sent the ship Lyon to 
England for a load of provisions. Storms and 
contrary winds detained the ship so long that the 
people of Boston were forced to live on clams, 
muscles, ground nuts and acorns. 

They became discontented and murmured. A 
day of Fasting and Prayer was appointed. Win- 
throp had put his last batch of bread in the oven, 


poor man. 

Suddenly some one saw a ship at the mouth of 
the harbor. The half-starved people flocked to 
the beach. The good ship Lyon dropped her an- 
chor, and her cargo of provisions was distributed 
according to each man’s necessities. The day of 
Fasting was changed into a day of Thanksgiving. 

The festival met the social wants of our pious, 
but precise, ancestors. They had but little time for 
merry-making, and they rejected Christmas be- 
cause to them it was associated with superstitious 
notions and unseemly practices. But some festi- 
val was needed to interrupt the monotonous toil 
of the year and give expression to their social and 
pious feelings. 

Thanksgiving struck its roots deeply in New 
England’s soil, because it symbolized both the 
Godward and the manward side of the people’s 
life. It expressed thankfulness to the Bountiful 
Giver; it extended hospitality and charity to man. 

Associated with the ingathering of harvests and 
families, it became the climax of New England’s 
social life; the crisis of its feasting; its day of 
“holy convocation.” 

Now, as when first set apart from the days of 





and was distributing his last handful of meal to a 








the year, it is both a domestic and a religious fes- 
tival. It is the day that brings back children and 
children’s children to the old home. Its point of 
attraction is the family, that vital unit and subtle 
nexus, whose spiritual gravitation moulds a tear, 
preserves the man and guides a nation. 

Thanksgiving compacts together these old 
homes, “new Jerusalems” are they, scattered 
throughout the land. Beneath the family roof- 
tree pleasant memories are revived and old vows 
renewed. Children’s children become sensitive to 
the family idea and glow with the home-senti- 
ment. There the tired heart rests, the disconso- 
late are exhilarated, and the past, with its sacred 
moulding associations, becomes the present. 

Thousands will go out from this Harvest Home 
with hearts pulsating to a mother’s touch, deter- 
mined that their life shall grow into a harvest of 
noble deeds and holy charities. 

The Jewish Feast of Harvest was a time of ded- 
ication. All through the land the people, swayed 
by the generous gitts of the earth, dedicated the 
harvest with thanksgiving, and themselves with 
prayer and holy vows, to Him who openeth His 
handand filleth all with good. 

Blessed would it be tor this nation, whose relig- 
ious feelings have been so generously called forth 
by the noble life that so recently went into frui- 
tion, if it should associate this Thanksgiving with 
the vow, ‘‘We will also serve the Lord; for He is 
our God.” 

Ce ee 
IN THE OLDEN TIME. 

Boston, in the days of its youth, centred its public 
gatherings about the mecting-house. On Thanksgivings 
and Fasts attendance at church was almost as obliga- 
tory as on Sundays. Absence from church meetings 
and trainings was visited by fines and imprisonments. 

The Puritans regarded the Church as an essential 
part of the State. At its public meetings not only 
was God worshipped as the head of the State, but the 
laws were proclaimed, and the duty of ‘civil obedience 
and allegiance unto magistrates’’ inculcated. Not to 
attend church was consequently to disregard the plain- 
est means of knowing the laws. 

“It is therefore ordered and declared,” so an old 
colonial statute, “that every person shall duly resort 
and attend upon the Lord’s Day, Fasts and Thanks- 
givings, or be fined.” 

Boys who idled or played during church services 
were laid hold of by the constable and brought “before 
authority.” Inside of the meeting-house boys were 
also watched, for the old Puritan looked upon them 
as untamed things, whom it was expedient to suspect. 

They sat by themselves in the galleries, where special 
policemen, called “tithing-men,” watched “that they 
behaved themselves reverently in the time of Divine 
worship.” It is doubtful if they regarded themselves, 
or were regarded by their elders, as a part of the wor- 
shipping congregation. They were spectators, forced 
to attend because attendance would aid in developing 
them into good citizens. 

Service began, which was at nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and at two in the afternoon, by the pastor praying 
fifteen minutes. A chapter was then read in the Bible, 
and expounded, which was followed by a Psalm, lined 
out by one of the ruling elders, who sat upon a plat- 
form immediately below the pulpit. 

After singing came the sermon, which was not read, 
but preached from memory or elaborate mental prepar- 
ation. It was measured, as to length, by the hour- 
glass which stood at the preacher’s side. One hour 
was the regulation length, though on special occasions 
the glass was turned twice, 

A caricature of a famous Puritan preacher represents 
him as turning over his hour-glass, and saying, “I know 
you are good fellows; stay and take another glass.” 

If a collection was taken, the boys in the galleries 
must have had a good time, watching what went on 
under their eyes. 

“Brethren of the congregation,” said one of the dea- 
cons, rising from his seat, below the elder’s platform, 
but above the people’s benches, ‘‘now there is time left 
for contribution, whereof as God has prospered you, so 
freely offer.” 

The people then march two abreast up one aisle and 
down the other. The magistrates and chief gentlemen 
are first, then the men, and last the women. Each one 
puts his offering into a money-box held by one of the 
deacons,—‘‘some,” says an old chronicler, ‘a shilling, 
some ten shillings, half a crown, five shillings, accord- 
ing to their ability and good will; after this they con 
clude with a psalm.” 
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BUCHANAN AND BISHOP HUGHES. 

A story is told by the farmers near Bedford Springs, 
in Pennsylvania, of the difficulties encountered by a 
young man who endeavored to reach that place before 
the railway was laid through the hills. He was a poor 
young fellow from Lancaster, just admitted to the bar; 
and was on his way to atiend to his first case. 

The buggy in which he rode was a lightone, and he had 
found the road tolerably good until it came to a sudden 
stop ina deep quagmire, Beyond, a gang of Irish lab- 
orers were at work on its continuation, but the quag- 
mire was impassable for any vehicle. 

“What am I to do?” he said to the men. ‘I cannot 
drive across this swamp, and I have fifteen miles yet to 
go.” 

‘*Lave yer buggy an’ fut it,” growled a surly Hiber- 
nian. 

The young fellow did not have a dollar to spare to 
pay these men for their help. He looked down at his 
clothes. ‘They were his best and only suit, and must 
last all winter. A walk of fifteen miles through this 
mud and slush would ruin them. Ifhe turned back, he 
would lose his first case. 

He stood irresolute. A young Irishman with a pleas- 
ant face was watching him. 

“Come, boys,” he said. “This won’tdo. The gen- 
tleman can lead his horse, and we can carry the buggy 
over the swamp. Come!” 

He was a leader among them, and they obeyed him. 
In a few minutes the young man went on his way re- 
joicing, with many thanks to the workmen who had be- 
friended him. 

Years afterward the young lawyer and the Irish lab- 
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orer met again. It was in the White House. The first 
was James Buchanan, President of the United States. 
The second, John Hughes, Archbishop of New York. 

The story is, we believe, true, and is a significant il- 
lustration of how open every career is in this country 
to young men who possess the qualities necessary to 
success. 
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ABSURD. 

No court in Europe has so much “enforced cere- | 
mony” as the court of Spain. Its etiquette is so rigor- | 
ous and extends to such petty details as to be as absurd 
as itis unnatural, Years ago, one of the most illustri- 
ous of Spaniards, the Duke of Ossuna, a soldier and a 
statesman, was ruined by his failure to observe a trifling | 
detail of the court etiquette. 

Being summoned to the king’s presence, he entered | 
the audience-chamber, carrying his sword in bis hand, 
instead of wearing it at his side, as the etiquette pre- 
scribed. The seeming breach was excusable, for he 
had the gout and was short of stature. but the king, a 
boy of seventeen, incensed at the dukes violation of 
Spanish etiquette, left the room without speaking. 

“This comes of serving boys,’ muttered the duke to 
himeelf. 

The speech was reported to the boy-king, and the 
duke was thrown into prison, where he remained until 
his beard reached his girdle. 

The latest victim of this absurd etiquette was Queen 
Mercedes, the first wife of the present king. The court 
etiquette ordains that no one but a Spanish physician 
shall attend a queen of Spain. When Mercedes became 
so ill as to alarm the court .doctors, they called in con- 
sultation Dr. Kisbert, an eminent German physician. 

He at once said that he must see the patient before 
he could prescribe for her. 

“That,” replied the court physicians, ‘‘can on no ac- 
count be permitted. Only a Spanish physician can be 
admitted professionally into the presence of the Queen 
of Spain.” 

Dr. Kisbert suggested that, without entering the 
royal chamber, be might see her through an open door, 
or through a window. But even that concession would 
be a transgression of the rule of etiquette, and there- 
fore it was refused. 

“Then, gentlemen, I can do ncething for Her Majesty,” 
answered Dr. Kisbert, preparing tv retire from the con- 
sultation. 

They begged him to write a prescription on their re- } 
port of the Queen’s symptoms. He did so, saying, ‘I 
am willing to oblige you, but I can’t prescribe with any 
hope of a good effect without personally seeing the pa- 
tient.” 

Within three days the Queen died; but the laws of 
Spanish court etiquette remained unbroken. 
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OUR THANKSGIVING NUMBER. 
“Roast beef and plum-pudding” is the substantial 
dinner of Englishmen, and it is said that on hospitable 
occasions, a Londoner provides himselfand guests with 
two pieces of beef and two puddings each. The exag- 
geration is a compliment to English hospitality, which 
we have no doubt almost rebels against the fact that the 
human stomach is of limited capacity, and not a dupli- 
cate like that of the camel. Fortunately for us, the 
mind is accommodating, and therefore, the double 
feast that we lay before our readers to-day may be fully 
appropriated without fear of surfeit. 

We furnish the enlarged number—two papers in one 
—in some degree as an expression of thankfulness for 
the prosperity that has attended the Companion the 
past year; and also as an evidence that we appreciate 
the zeal and favor of our friends, without whose help 
success would not be possible. 

We hope that in this double supply of literary viands, 
there is so great a variety that each reader wili find 
something to gratify his taste, and contribute to his 
pleasure. If it is satisfactory, and like all good cheer, 
stimulates good feeling and hospitality, we certainly 
shall not think it presumption should you invite your 
friends to sit with you at the Companion table. It is 
ample. We shall enjoy serving them, as we enjoy 
serving you. .And so, in a better sense than Macbeth 
greeted his guests, we say: 

“Now, good digestion wait on appetite, 
And health on both.” 
+e 
THE SCOTCH WOMAN’S EGGS. 

The Scotch peasant is an honest, self-respecting body, 
who asks no favor which he does not deserve, and will 
stand no nonsense. An Englishman, whose circum- 
stances compelled him to live frugally, once took lodg- 
ings in a Scotch village. An old woman, who kept 
hens, supplied him with new-laid eggs at twelve fora 
shilling, bringing them to his lodging. 

The Englishman, not knowing the Scotch character, 
thought to get fourteen eggs for ashilling. One day, 
he informed the **gude wife” that as her hens were do- 
ing so well, he should expect her to bring him fourteen 





eggs for his twelve pence. 

In an instant, the old woman’s pride in her good name 
as an honest hen-wife was aroused. Offended she cut 
off the Englishman’s supplies. He sought her at her 
stand in the market-and tried to re-establish himself as 
acustomer. It was no use. 

“Dinna ye fash, mister,” she replied; “ye ha nae 
mair o* my hen’s eggs. They shall nae tak’ the trouble 
to lay ’em for fourteen a shilling, laddie. If ye maun 
hae cheap eggs, mon, lay ’em yoursel’.” 

The Englishman departed a sadder man, but wiser in 
understanding Scotch character. 
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THE VACANT CHAIR. 

In nota few families, Thanksgiving will be shaded 
by memories of the dead. The yearly meeting will 
not be lighted by one sunbeam. There will be an un- 
occupied seat at the table, fora beloved child has not 
returned home. Few will be the words spoken. But 
amid the hallowed mirth eyes will moisten as they fall 
upon the vacant chair. It tells that another link has 
been broken, perhaps the first, in the family circle. 

The QGompanion has many gray-haired readers. 
These words may recall a custom by which, in their 
childhood, some New England families symbolized the 
broken link. An unoccupied chair stood at the table | 
in the place where the departed one usually sat. 

There were greetings at the open door; joyousness 





and mirth were not absent from the family feast. But 


they were uttered under the shadow. 
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DISAGREEABLE FUN. 


Much of the flavor of wit or humor lies in the sudden 
“Artemas Ward’s” jokes 
The listener 


surprises which they give. 
created laughter by their incongruity. 
never knew what would turn up next, and that which 


| did turn up was wholly unlike what he had expected. 


‘The kind of humorous surprise, however, shown by 
Malay natives, as told by a tourist in Penang, is not 
one that ordinary people would relish. The incident 
happened at a ball given by a Mr. C »a Scotchman 
dving business on the island. ‘The tourist says: 

My friend lived on a small plantation, and had for 





| some time past been annoyed by the nocturnal raids of 


a snake, which had swallowed a pig, and was gradually 
clearing his fowl-house. a 

A number of natives had been on the watch, and had 
just captured the reptile, coiled up in a comatose state 
among the shrubs. 

The Malays, rarely excited, unless when fighting or 
“running Amok,” and knowing there was no danger, 
as the snake was overcome by the process of digesting 
a savory meal, determined in a fit of frantic joy to lay 
the trophy at their master’s feet. 5 

They had it by the tail, and dragging it to the sound 
of quadrille music, thump, thump, up the wide stair- 
case, rushed into the drawing-room and laid the mon- 
ster down. 

Motionless it gazed round upon the strange scene, 
and probably speculated on the prospect of still more 
sumptuous fare, could it only command its wonted 
energy and crush its entertainers in its slimy coil. 

Some of the gentlemen retired with strange celerity ; 
others displayed their daring and gallantry behind a 

yarricade of chairs, while a few stood their ground, 
supporting their terror-stricken partners, as the unwel- 
come intruder was hauled off to expiate his crime 
+o 


Special Offer. 

To any new subscriber, who subscribes for the 
Companion in the month of November or in De- 
cember, and sends us $1.75, we will send the pa- 
per free from the time we receive the subscription 
up to January 1, 1882. 

+o, 
READY REPLY. 

Even a severe criticism may be disarmed of its severity 
by a happy answer that changes its meaning; and it is 
often no less fortunate to be able to turn a good-natured 
Sir John Watson Gordon, who ultimately be- 
came President of the Royal Scottish Academy, used 
to tell this story of Lord Palmerston : 


one. 


I had exhibited for several years, but without any 
particular success. One year, however, Lord Palmers- 
ton took a sudden fancy to my picture called “Summer 
in the Lowlands,” and bought it ata high price. His 
lordship at the same time made inquiries after the ar- 
tist, and invited me to call upon him. I waited upon 
his lordship accordingly. He complimented me upon 
the picture; but there was one thing about it he could 
not understand. 

“What is that, my lord?” I asked. 

“That there should be such long grass in a field 
where there are so many sheep,” said his lordship, 
promptly, and with a merry twinkle of the eye. It was 
a decided hit; and having bought the picture and paid 
for it, he was entitled to his joke. ‘How do you ac- 
count for it?”? he went on, smiling, and looking first at 
the picture, and then at me. 

“Those sheep, my lord,” I replied, “‘were only turned 
into that field the night before I finished the picture.” 

His lordship laughed heartily and said, “‘Bravo!’’ at 
my reply, and gave me a commission for two more pic- 
tures; and I have cashed since then some very notable 
checks of his, dear old boy! 
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OLD-TIME TRAVEL. 

In the biography ofthe late Amos Kendall one learns 
the marvellous changes which have taken place in 
American life during the present century. The length 
of life is practically more than doubled by the improved 
facilities for travel and work. Ie went from Boston to 
Kentucky in 1814, and the journcy, including twelve or 
fourteen days spent in cities along the route, occupied 
nearly two months. The same journey can now be 
made in little more than two days. 


He was four days in going from Boston to New York, 
which now can be accomplished in seven hours; two 
days from New York to Philadelphia, now gone over 
in two hours and a half; three days from Philadelphia 
to Washington, now occupying only four hours. 

It cost nine days of hard travel to reach Pittsburgh 
from Washington, a distance easily traversed to-day in 
nine hours. A month was consumed in horse-back 
travel from Pittsburgh to Lexington, Kentucky, the 
only conveyance then available. If travelling by steam 
had not been introduced in our country, it would have 
taken a large part of the year for the far Western Con- 
gressmen to pass and repass between their homes and 
Washington. 

en 
NOT QUITE READY. 

The Boston Journal publishes an incident which ex- 
hibits one of the phases of human nature. Two men 
were talking in a horse-car about the hard time they 
had in earning a living. One of the two, a man with a 
misanthropic cast of countenance and a hollow voice, 
finally said,— 

“Well, as for me, I should welcome death at any 
time. Life aint worth living, as far as I can make out, 
and a man’s a great sight better off when he gets a call 
to quit grinding and take a rest.” 

At this moment a car on the other track jumped the 
rails and struck the car bearing the speaker, with a 
crash, whereupon he jumped from his seat-in great 
alarm and reached safety on the sidewalk in just two 
bounds. 

When the car was put upon the rails again he came 
back into his former place, remarking to his companion 
as he did so,— 

“As I said before, Laint afraid ofdeath, but I shouldn’t 
like to have my body mutilated’”’—an explanation that 
amused the company very much. 

rn. oe 
KILLED. 

Strong drink is with some personsa favorite medicine 
to “drown care.” Whether taken for that purpose, or 
simply to dull pain, the effect of it equally shows that 
itis poison. One of our exchanges says that a woman 
in New Jersey, finding it necessary to have some teeth 
extracted, and not liking to use gas or chloroform, re- 
solved to try what virtue there was in whiskey. 

She called upon a dentist to have her teeth extracted. 
Before submitting to the operation, however, she drank 
half a pint of ordinary whiskey, and in afew minutes 
followed it with half a pint of Jersey apple-jack. 

This produced the desired unconsciousness, during 
which the teeth were pulled. In a short time she re. 
vived, but only to become wild with delirium, her rav- 
ings having all the appearance of one in the last stage 
of tremens. Becoming exhausted, she lapsed into a 


semi-unconscivus condition, and gradually growing 


weaker, in a few hours died. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


The loved ones 
at home remembered the loved one in the home above. 








LUCILE; ILLUSTRATED. 
It is now more than twenty years since Owen Meredith 
(now Lord Lytton, and until recently Viceroy of India) 
wrote his wonderful love-poem of “* Lucile,” than which 
no romance of modern times has been more popular and 
successful. This season a noble and sumptuous Fine Art 
edition has been prepared, which is,as the critical Lon- 
don Academy says, “the gift-book of the season in 
America,” and which will afford to holiday-buyers fa 
perfect treasury of art and literature combined, a sou- 
venir of imperishable beauty and interest. 
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Price in box, $6. In Morocco or Tree Calf, $10. 

The new “ Lucile” contains 332 octavo pages of rich 
cream-tinted paper; and the noblv pathetic lines of the 
epic of love are illuminated by 160 new illustrations, pre- 
pared by twenty chosen engravers, from drawings by 
Moran, Garrett, Smillie, Mary Hallock Foote, and many 
other well-known artists. The utmost care has been 
taken to ensure for the engravings the traits of precision 
and accuracy, as wellas of graceand delicacy. Themag- 
| nificent scenery of the Pyrenees, the beauty of the Rhine- 
land, the desolate Crimean hills, have been reproduced in 
ti.ese pictures, from sketches and photographs made at 
the localities celebrated in the poem. 

AUNT SERENA (81.25).—The charming traits of 
this new story, its freshness, vigor, and fascination, are 
now the talk of all literary and social circles. The voices 
ofmany critics are represented by the Boston Traveller, 
which says that it iss “A much stronger novel than 
‘One Summer.’” 

PURPLE AND GOLD.—By KATE SANBORN. 
($1.25).—A series of 8vo leaflets, tied with purple 
satin ribbon, and protected by an illuminated envelope; 
and devoicd to choice selections from American pocts, 
descriptive of the golden rod and aster. The exquisite 
illustrations in color are by Miss ROSINA EMMET. The 
artistic effect is very striking. 








Our Books are Sold by all Booksellers, or sent by us, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. Full catalogues, and also 

scriptire catalogues of our Heliotype Engravrings (40 
subjects, #) cents each) are sent free, to all applicants, 


= JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 
Two Capital Books 


By HORACE E. SCUDDER 
Author of “‘ THE BODLEY BOOKS.” 
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THE SHAKESPEARE 
PHRASE BOOK. 


BY JOHN BARTLETT. 
12mo, Cloth. $3.00. 

This book is intended to be an index of the phraseolegy 
| of Shakespeare; a concordance of phrases rather than 
| of words, Its plan is to take every sentence from his 

dramatic works which contains an important thought, 

with so much of the context as preserves the sense, and 

to put each sentence under its principal words, arranged 
| in alphabetical order. 

At the end of the book comparative readings are given 
from the texts of Dyce, Knight, Singer, Staunton, and 
| Richard Grant White. 

“I have tested the book on various passages,—not a 
few,—and find it safe and sound and serviceable. It 
seems to me that except, perhaps, for the unfortunates 
who edit Shakespeare, it must take the place of both Mrs. 
Clarke’s Concordance and Schmidt’s Shakespeare Lexi- 


yj con. The addition of the list of various readings greatly 


increases its value, makes itindeed complete and perfect, 
—the most valuable Shakespeare reference book in 
existence.” [Richard Grant White.] 


FAMILIAR QUOTATIONS. 


Sixty-Third Thousand. 

Being an attempt to trace to their source Passages and 
Phrases incommon use. Seventh Edition, revised and 
greatly enlarged. 12mo. Cloth, $3.00; half calf, $5.00; 
calf, $6,00, 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 
254 Weshington Street, Boston. 


ILLUSTRATED JUVENILES 


which are sure to please the little ones. 








RIP VAN WINKLE’S TRAVELS 
IN FOREIGN LANDS. 


With nearly one hundred and fifty illustrations. 
Illuminated covers, $1.75; fancy cloth 


covers, $2 


Quarto, 





Attractive, reliable, entertaining, and full of instruction 
for young people by an experienced traveller. A valuable 
book for the family library. 


HOLLY AND MISTLETOE. 


Quarto, Illuminated cover, illustrated, $1.50. 
Full of bright, charming stories and pictures, in an 
clegant cover of unique design, and will be a favorite 
book for holiday gifts. 








THE CHILDREN’S BOOK. | 

A handsome quarto volume, containing 450 double- 
column pages. Profusely and beautifully illustrated, and | 
very attractively bound. The frontispiece isa charming 
colored picture designed by ROSINA EMMET. $3.50, 

The Children’s Book is in itselfa whole library. Itcon- 
tains generous selections from the best standard books 
ever written for children, including Fables, Tales, Bal- 
lads, Stories, Songs and other poems. These have been 
chosen with great care, and with the numerous pictures 
and the attractive binding, make a book of wonderful 
interest, which cannot fail to be exceedingly popular 
as a gift-book and a book for every family. 





' 





| 

| 

| 

| 

' 

| 

BOSTON TOWN. | 

12mo, fully illustrated. $1.50, | 

In this book Mr. Scudder, with the skill and entertain- 

ing style which have made the Bodley Books so widely 

popular, tells the story of Boston from its settlement: 

The book is intended for young people, but will be found 
hardly less interesting to their elders, 

For sale by all book-sellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt 

of price, by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, Mass. 


DODD, MEAD & CO. 


Have now published: 


WITHOUT A HOME, 


BY E, P. ROE. 
12mo, handsomely bound, $1.50. 

From the Author’s Preface; ‘1 will say a few words in 
regard to the story contained in this volume. It was 
announced two years ago, but I found that I could not 
complete it satisfactorily. In its present form it has been 
almost wholly re-cast and much broadened in its scope. 
It touches upon several modern and very difficult prob- 
lems ; I have not in the remotest degree attempted to solve 
them, but rather have sought to direct attention to them. 
I have made my studies carefully and patiently,and when 
dealing with practical phases of city life I have evolved 
very little from my own inner consciousness. . . . . It 
will soon be discovered that the modern opium or morphia 
habit has a large place in thisvolume. . . . . Iam 
sure I am right in fearing that in the morphia hunger and 
consumption one of the greatest evils of the future is loom- 
ing darkly abovethe horizon of society. Warnings against 
this poison of body and soul cannot be too solemn or too 
strong.” 


NEW EDITIONS OF.ROE’S NOVELS, 


in a new style of binding, uniform with ‘* Without a 
Tome,’ per volume, 1.50. 
Barriers Burned Away, in its 36th thousand. 
What Can She Do? in its 24th thousand. 
Opening of a Chesnut Burr, in its 37th thousand. 
From Jest to Earnest, in its 32d thousand. 
Near to Nature’s Heart, in its 29th thousand. 


A Knight of the XIXth Century, in its 28th 
thousand. 


A Face Illumined, in its 26th thousand. 
A Day of Fate (Latest), in its 28th thousand 


More than 250,000 volumes of Mr. Roe’s Novels have now 
n sold, 


YANKEE DOODLE, 
An Old Friend in a New Dress. 
Pictured by Howarp Pyiz. 4to, boards, $1.25. 
The original ballad of colonial times is illustrated in 
colors in a manner which for originality and strong de- 


lineation of character is unsurpassed. It will take a first 
place among the artistic color books of the day. 


DODD, MEAD & CO, Publishers, 


NEW YORK. 


er. 











The above are healthful in their tendency, bright anv’ 
attractive in their quality, finely illustrated, printed ca 
Jene calendered paper, and bound in beautiful chrom. 
lithograph covers. 

For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, per 
mail, on receipt of price. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE’S 





BOOK! 


FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. 


Sid » Or, The Stor 
5 Old Avery 
Beautifully Illustrated. Also, New and Enlarged edi- 

tions of those famous books, 

LITTLE PUSSY WILLOW: A Story for 
Girls, to which has been added THE MINIS- 
TER’S WATERMELONS: A Story for Boys; 
also QUEER LITTLE PEOPLE: Stories of 
Pets and Animals. Uniform bindings. $1.25 each. 

A charming set of charming books, 

“In the list of qualities belonging to Mrs. Stowe’s 
versatile genius, her power of entertaining the young is 
not the least remarkable. Her productions in this line 
are original, racy, and healthful in a high degree. Her 
skill in allegory is, we think, unrivalled among the wri- 
ters of our day.”—American lresbyterian, 


PORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 


‘NEW COLORED PICTURE BOOKS, 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


66 HILDREN BUSY, 
HILDREN GLAD, 





NJ 


of the 
iouse, 


HILDREN NAUGHTY, 
HILDREN SAD.” 


An Illustrated Book of Child Life, beautifully printed 
in Colors. Small4to, Bound in Fancy Boards, with Il- 
luminated Design, Cloth back. 


PRICE $1.50. 


Few Books of Illustrations, so quaint, and yet so natur- 
al, have ever been published, and it can hardly fail to be 
THE MOST POPULAR JUVENILE OF THE SEASON, 


PUSS IN BOOTS. 


With original Illustrations by E. K. Johnson, printed in 
Colors. With Vignettes by W.Gunston. 16mo. Fancy 
Boards, with Illuminated Covers. Price 75 cents. 


LITTLE RIDING HOOD, 


With Original Illustrations by M. E. Edwards, printed 
in Colors. With Vignettes by W. Gunston. 16 mo. 
Fancy Boards, with Illuminated Covers. Price 75 cts. 


«"s For Sale at all the principal Book Stores, 
post free on receipt of price by 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street, 
G2” Bend for new Catalogue, NEW YORK. 


or sent 




















For the Companion. 
THE WALLS OF LONDONDERRY. 
By Will Carleton. 


low softly smiles the moon to-night, 
Along the walls of Londonderry! 

Tier silver lamp is weirdly bright, 

\ud flings a flame of gold-and- white 
All o’er the town of Londonderry. 

\ robe of gleam and shadow trails’ 

Hhrough all the city hills and vales; 

From roof to roof and spire to spire, 

it clambers, like the ghost of Fire. 

tntts ide, a stcel- hued river cleaves 

hae meadows, fresh of summer leaves; 

And thrusts, with motion wide and free, 

\ flashing sabre at the sea. 

Above, white-fingered cloudlets play 

‘The short-lived song of night away 3; 

Ol, all as sweet and still has grown 

As if red blood had never flown 
Beneath the walls of Londonderry! 





Ghosts walk in tooops with me, to-night, 
Upon the walls of Londonderry; 
They miugle in the ghastly light, 
And turn their proud but weary sight 
Back to the siege of Londonderry, 
T vo thousand famished, whose heart-cries 
Went unavailing to the skies; 
Men, fed with courage day by day, 
While still their bodies slirunk away; 
Women, whose eyes grew sternly bright, 
Though yet their sweet cheeks paled with fright; 
Wan children—hunger choked their ery 
Who lived and died —they knew not why; 
‘These all, with sorrow-laden breath, 
Fasted to serve the feast of Death; 
These all, whose bones are clasped by thee, 
Look up with pain-ploughed face at me, 
O blood-bought walls of Londonderry! 





A column rises proud and high, 
Above the walls of Londonderry: 
It brings each day the past more nigh 
It speaks of men who ne‘er shall die 
Because they died for Londonderry. 
It tells the story Time has taught, 
Phat future fame is dearly bought; $ 
That he who after death would live, 
His carth-life to the world must give; 
Vhat he whose memory from afar 
Would picree death’s darkness like a star, 
lust rear aloft, for human need 3, 
A telescope of glorious deeds! 
It bids all nobleness rejoice 
Chat bravery, dead, yet hatha voice; 
It lights up many an honored name, 
Mais exclamation-point of fame, 
Phis blood-built shaft of Londonderry! 


iitlook! What feebly comes this way, 
Along the walls of Londonderry ? 
It is no ghost that bids me stay— 
{tisa woman, old and gray, 
irom out the town of L. ondonderry. 
truce fringe that form—the feet are r 
\nd snow-flakes drift across her hair; 
hie check is sewed with sorrow-seams— 
Toe eve with Hunger’s watch-fire gleams, 
Sve ereeps to me, with halting tread, 
And humbly begs a bit of bread! 
Sue tells, with crushed and patient face, 
Nhe woe-tales of a conquered race. 
Oh, not alone on bristling wall, 
‘Toe shock and surge of sieges fall! 
Ilcre moans a starving wretch unfed, 
As sure as did thy honored dea 
Grim, heartless walls of Londonderry! 
















Ilow softly siniles the moon to-night 
Along tlie walls of Londonde rry! 
War is not here in savage might, 
But Hunger casts his murder-blig! 
Within the walls of Londonde 
Though tranquil float the flag of pe ac ec, 
War 8 sil nt work will never cease, 
Where’er a hearthstone tire is lit, 
With roofs of home to shelter it, 
Wherever sweet domestic grace 
Has founda abiding-place, 
That castle flerce Destruction storms, 
In all his varied, vengeful forms; 
And he who peaceful tizht has made, 
For those who lean on him for aid, 
As bright as men more earth-renowned, 
In God's unerring eye is crowned; 
Thou teachest this, O Londonderry! 


it 
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For the Companion. 


HIS SINCERITY PROVED. 


That a man is made better by becoming a Chris- 
tian ought to be so evident as to need no denial. 
But there are men who claim that religion is a fal- 
lacy, and who say that to profess Christianity is 
Facts, 
often show that this disdainful judgment 
is not correct. 

There were two Vermont farmers, near neigh- | 
hors, both of them skeptics, and rough, blasphem- 


only a way of pretending to be better. 


however, 


ing men. 
choosing, one of them heard from 
preacher a sermon that not only held his atten- 
but impressed him greatly. He could not 
drive portions of it from his thoughts. 
Finally he was led by it to aecept Christ as his 
Master, and to aéknowledge to his friends his new 
relation to Christianity. 


an carnest 


tion, 


some 


Not long afterwards his neighbor saw him com- | 


ive to meet him, with an eager face, as if he had 


an important errand. After waiting till he had 
spoken, he began to taunt him. 

“Been having yourself prayed for. Yes, I 
heard all about it. The idea of you going into 


that kind of foolishness ! 
of the most sensible men in town. 
it now, haven't you ?” 

“Neighbor,” said the changed farmer, “1 
to speak to you. 
me. I’ve lain awake two nights thinking about 
something that I must do before [can have peace 
of mind. 

“Six vears ago four of your sheep came into my 


want 
Stop talking a moment and hear 


flock. I marked them with my mark and kept 
them. They are with my flock now, and all the 

‘rease of them. You searched for them a long | 
time. I said nothing, and you never knew where 


they went. Now, neighbor, it is for vou to say how 
I shall settle with vou for this wrong I have done. 
Tell me what will satisfy you. Take sheep from 
my flock as many as will; take 
money will make your and 
much; or prosecute me at law—anything, so that 
I am made to pay for my crime, and may have it 
off my conscience.” 


you 


loss good, say how 


One day by some means not of his own | 


I thought vou was one | 
You've proved | 


money, if 


| The farmer stared—as if some one was talking 
to him in an unknown tongue. 
“If you've got my sheep,” he said, “you’re wel- 
come to ihem. I don’t want anything—if you’ll 
| only go away from me. Something's got hold of 
| you that I don’t understand to me as 
} you've done to tell me this. You may have the 
| sheep, if you’ll only go away. 
“No, that won't do,’ 
and conscience had 


coming 


* said the man whose heart 
been touched. “I must pay 
for the sheep, and you must tell me how much.” 
He persisted until his neighbor was forced to name 
something like terms for the sake of inducing him 
| to “go away” and let him alone. 

The farmer paid him his price, then laid down 
as much more on the top of it, and went away. 

sut the memory of the transaction would not 
“go away” from his skeptical neighbor’s mind, or 
cease to make his heart uneasy. ‘This man was 
none too good to appropriate a neighbor’s sheep— 
neither am I, God knows. But he is too good to 
And so the “something he couldn’t 
that had got hold of his friend, kept 


do it now !” 
understand,” 
him thinking. 

Whether he ever became a religious man him- 
self, or not, we cannot tell, but be did become a 
church-going man, and showed that he was sensi- 
ble of his great mistake in asserting that all Chris- 
tians are hypocrites. 





+> 

AN OLD-FASHIONED THANKSGIVING. 

St. Starve was the name which some irreverent 
wit gave to the Fast Day of New England. Sé. 
Stuff he bestowed upon Thanksgiving. When our 
fathers did fast, they did it with might. Little 
food was taken at breakfast, and none, in ortho- 
But 
they illustrated Shakespeare’s 
“A surfeit is the father of much fast.” The 
Governor’s read from the pulpit, 


between that meal and sunset. 
Thanksgiving 
words, 


dox furnilies, 
on 


Proclamation, 


gave due notice to every housewife to set her 
larder in order. 
In every house there was hurry and bustle. 


The squeals of swine announced the commence- 
ment of the butchering-season. The evening lamp 
shone on the cutting-up and package of pork, the 
filling of sausages, and the trying of lard. Many 
hands made light work, and jov and gladness 
that inaidens, old men 
and matrons, were anticipating the harvest home 
which crowned the year’s toil. 


showed young men and 


The approach of the day saw the long shelves 
filled with mince-pies, apple-pies, pumpkin-pies, 
custards and cranberry-tarts, and all protected 
with white linen napkins. Uanging in the larder 
were turkeys, chickens, geese, and pork, all ready 
for the spit. 

On the day the homestead was filled with the 
happy faces of children, grandchildren, aunts, 
uncles and cousins. Even the oldest again be- 
came boys and girls. Family prayers took the 
precedence. All gathered in the well-kept parlor 
while from “the big ha’-Bible” was read a page by 
“the priest-like father.” All stood as he prayec 





— 





heaven. 

Those who could be spared from domestic duties 
went to church and listened to the pastor’s annual 
deliverance on the politics and manners of the 
day. 
mind as to secular subjects. 

After church came the climax,—the Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner. Its preparation exhausted the culina- 
ry resources of the women,—they were no mean 
cooks,—and made inroads on the bounty of the 
farm. The table was loaded. All were expected 
to honor tne good cheer by surfeiting themselves. 
Even the children were allowed to pass the.bounds 
of moderation, though good digestion did not al- 
Ways wait on their appetite. 

If snow was onthe ground, the dinner was often 
followed by a sleigh-ride. In some places the 
youth expressed their hilarity by a barrel-bonfire. 
A lofty pole was erected on a high hill, and sur- 
rounded by a pyramid of barrels. A single barrel, 
thoroughly tarred, formed the apex. When set 
on fire, the pile blazed as a beacon light, remind- 
| ing the people far and near that the Thanksgiving 
festivities were nearly over. 
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A FREAK OF DESPOTISM. 
Despotism is sometimes defended on the ground that 
it isa parental government, wherein the monarch is the 
father, and the subjects are 
so-called 
arbitrary rule 


his children. 
likely 
begets a rebellious family. 


But history 
shows that the father is to bea cruel 
despot, whose 
For in politics, as in physies, action and reaction are 
| equal. This is a compensating world, especially as to 
polities, which having no soul therefore, no im- 
The 
the wild, re- 
vengeful protests of the people against the Bastile, and 
| the Russia 
during this century has been a hot-bed for the “forcing” 
of Nihilism. The 
the little freak of despotism narrated in the following 
story : 


and, 


mortality, must receive its requital on this earth. 


| horrors of the French Revolution were 


imperious exactions by king and nobles. 


nature of the process is shown by 


| During the soirée given at the Winter Palace in St. 

Petersburg, in the reign of the Czar Nicholas, some 
, forty years ago, the conversation happened to turn upon 
luxuriant growths of hair, and a governor of a different 
province remarked that he had frequently noticed in the 
chief town of his government a venerable Jew whose 
countenance was adorned by a beard of extraordinary 
length and beauty. - 

“Now LT should like to see him! 
smiling winningly at the narrator. 

“Your highness’ least wishes are commands,’ 
the governor 

That very night a courier was despatched to the pro- 
Vincial capital witha peremptory order that the Hebrew 
should be forwarded without delay. On receipt of this 
command the local authorities at once caused the Jew 
to be conveyed post-haste to St. Petersburg. 

His protestations of innocence were ignored. 

When, after travelling for more than a fortnight, he 
reached his destination, the police officials learning 
from his escort that he had been sent thither at the ex. 
press ord of the governor, assumed that he must be 
a criminal of the deepest dye. 

Accordingly they thrust him into a dungeon, having | 


” 


ejaculated a lady, 


* replied 








first caused his hair to be ¢ lipped close and his beard | 


shaved off, in conformity with prison regulations. By 
this time several weeks had elapsed since the conversa- 














that they might all form an unbroken family in | 


Custom only allowed him then to free his | 
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tion above alluded to had taken place, and the lady’s 
whim had been forgotten alike by herself and the gov- 
ernor. 

As, therefore, no questions were asked about the | 
luckless Hebrew, he remained immured in his cell, and 
might have spent the remainder of his days there, had 
not his relatives, wealthy traders, bestirred themselves 
to obtain his release. 

When they succeeded in directing official attention to | 
his case it came out, to the infinite amusement of the 

tussian court, that his beautiful beard, the motive of | 


his martyrdom, had long since ceased to exist, and with | 


it the necessity for his further sojourn in St. Petersburg. 
He was, therefore, set at liberty, grimly congratulated 


| upon his “lucky escape,” and solemnly warned ‘‘never 


to do it again.” 
a See 


For the Companion. 
A LITTLE WITCH. 
By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


Two hundred years ago, they say 
The witches held on this high hill, 
Where now your honeyed garde ns glow, 
A mighty revel at their will. 


Ah, whatan hour! The red moon tipped 
Her horns athwart the tide, and sent 

Vague gicams that down the forest glades 
Like flaming phantoms came and went. 


And madly tossed the boughs to catch 
The stars’ white fires in eager play, 

And all the wizard rout streamed up, 
Flared in the beam, and streamed away. 


Then folk, belated in the wood, 

Shivered to see, as past they — 
The hurtling glance of balefui ¢ 

The yellow tress that wild w Shay curled. 


For these could blight the world in flower. 
Could shake strange sorrows out of fate, 

Could burn with frost, or burn with fire, 
And curdle heart’s love into hate. 


They were the witches of Witch Hill, 
Famed far and near, a haunting crew,— 
And yet, [ think, in all the troop 
Was not so great a witch as you! 


You, who came hither, from the shore, 
Where a queen’s palace-gardens still 

Blow blossom-breath far out to sea, 
To your own gardens on the hill. 


You, who, with shadowy eyes wherein 
The evening-star to splender starts, 
With tones that ripple like the brooks, 
Found the swift way to all our hearts! 
You, who still wear a child’s bright brow, 
But, for all things of sore and sad, 
Out of an aching pity pour 
Largess of love to make them glad. 


You, who shall help the world to flower, 
Strange sorrows heal, with stranger skill, 
And bring new magic round you here, 
My little witch of old Witch Hill! 


«o> 
NOOSING SHARKS. 
The island of Aitutaki, one of the Hervey group, in 
the Pacific, is surrounded by islets, underneath which 


are submarine caverns, the homes of sharks. The na- 


tives classify them as lagoon sharks, which are com- | 


paratively tame, and ferocious sharks, which 
nothing they can seize. The lagoon shark, about six 
fect long, is esteemed a delicacy, and the natives supply 
their feasts with the 


style of fishing: 


toothsome dish of a remarkable 


Arrived over the entrance to the shark cave, the fish- 
erman leaves his canoe to the care of his companions, 
and dives to the bottom, carrying with him a slip-knot 
of strong cord. 

He expects to find two or three sharks at home, well 
satisfied and drowsy after feeding in the lagoon, with 
their tails toward the entrance. Selecting the largest, 
the diver adroitly adjusts a noose over the tail, taking 
care that it hangs loosely. If he has another noose, he 
secures a second shark. 

The shark catcher now, with one bound on the white, 
sandy bottom, rises to the surface, in order to assist his 
friends in hauling up the fish. The astonished sleepers 
beneath suddenly find themselves ascending tail first to 
the surface. Once inside the canoe, a smart blow from 
an axe between the eyes or on the tail ends its career- 

But accidents sometimes happen to the bravest. One 
of the most successful shark-catchers at Aitutaki was 
Reubena, whose ancestors had excelled at this per- 
ilous sport. Long practice had made him almost am. 


| phibious. 


One Saturday morning he started off with two com- 
panions in a canoe across the placid lagoon to one of the 
more distant islets. Grasping in his left hand a noose 
provided for the occasion, he dove down to the entrance 
of a large submarine cave. 

On entering it, Reubena found several sharks lazily 
resting themselves. In atrice a slip-knot was skilfully 
passed over the tail of the nearest shark without excit- 
ing itsire. The shark, at this critical juncture, moved 





out. 
He now gently stroked the side of the shark, and suc 


exit. 
fish; but if through nervousness the shark be stroked 


diver's life would be the certain forfeit. 


another large shark came back from feeding in the la 
goon, and blocked up the entrance with his unwieldy 
body. To get out now was impossible, for even Reu- 
bena dared not stroke the head of the monster. 

The captive fisherman waited, 
would go farther in so as to leave the opening free. 
Unhappily the huge fish did not move. Reubena’s ago 
ny became intense; seconds seemed to be hours. 
he doomed to perish in a shark cave? 

At last the shark p: 
and Reubena w 
rise to the surface. 









His associates in the canoe, whi 


eyes and nostrils. 
-—- +e 

HOW HE MEASURED TIME. 

Most persons enjoy 


who reads the following sketch, drawn by the 
York Tribune, will smile, audibly or inaudibly. 
lawyer in the case 
| cible but good hearted old gentleman. 


was a well-known ex-judge—an iras 
It was 





miralty case where the deposition of a sailor, who was 


soon to die, had to be taken at his bed-side in Brooklyn. 


“How long, 
que stion on cross-examination, 
after the vessel left the wharf before the collision oc- 
curred?” 

The witness was a sailor who was something of a 
character, and not so near death but that he appreci- 
ated the vital importance of “getting back on” a cross- 
examining lawyer. 


judge.” 

“Ten minutes! 
yer, jumping up. 
minutes to be?” 

“Jest "bout ten minutes,” 

“How do you generally measure ten minutes?” 
sisted the lawyer. 


Ten mimites!” exclaimed the law- 
“Man, how long do you think ten 


was the unruffled reply. 
per- 


The old sailor turned slowly in bed and eyed his | 


questiener. Then he turned back again and said in- 


| differently, ‘‘Waal, sometimes wid a watch and some- 


| times wid a claack.’ 

This made the lawyer a little angry. He 
| watch from his pocket and said in a guerulous, high- 
| pitched voice, “Oh, you do, do you? Well, 


spare | 


so that there was not room enough for Reubena to get | 


ceeded in inducing it to move away, so as to permit his | 
This operation is said to be very agreeable to the 


the wrong way, its anger is sure to be excited, and the 


Reubena was making his escape, when, to his dismay, | 


hoping the shark | 
Was 


ed on quietly into the interior, | he moved closer up and set his chin to earnest work. 
y able to get out of the cave and 

| 

| 


had become anxious for his safety, seized him by the 
hair and pulled him in, blood flowing from his ears, 


a joke at the expense of the law- 
yers, and therefore everybody, the profession included, 
New | 
The | 


an ad- 


the ex-judge sn apped out as the first | 
“do you think it was | 


“Waal,” he drawled out, ***bout ten minutes, I s‘d | 


jerked his | 
I'll tell 


| you when to begin, and you tell me when ten minutes 
| are up.” 

The sailor slyly winked at the lawyer on the other 
| side, and he took in the situation in an instant and 
| made no objection. ‘The ex-judge stood with his back 
to a mantel on which a little clock was quietly indicating 
the time to the sailor, who lay facing it. 

** Aye, aye,” the sailor said, and remained silent. 

After three minutes had passe d the judge became 
| impatient and excl: aim d, **See here, are you going t 
keep us here all day 7” 

But the sailor m: fe m 
seven minutes went by, 
in his assumed anger at the 
long beyond the time. 
| But not until the hand of the clock was on the exact 
notch of ten minutes did the sailor speak. Then h 
said carelessly ,— 

“Guess the time mus’ be "bout up.” 

The judge put up his watch and sank back in his 









nauswer. As five and six and 
the lawyer became almost wild 
man for keeping them s 





chair. **Well,” he said, ‘of all the men, dying or alive, 
that I ever saw, you can measure time the best.’ 
It is said that the ex-judge does not even yet knoy 


what made the other lawyers double themselves ov: 
with laughter as they did at that last remark of his. 


-- ~@> 

WESLEY AND THE “BEAU.” 
English known three 
gave to it rules as to how it should dress and behav 
“Beau Nash,” for Bath, 
fashionable watering-place, was one of these leaders 
| the *Beau Brummel” and Count D’Orsay, a 
| imported Frenchman, were the other two. Nash wa 
| a professional gambler, diner-out, and fashionable m 





society has great fops, w 


who ruled many years in 





ton. 


about town. .A big, awkward person, with harsh, i: 





regular features, a fop in dress, a wit in speech, and 





despot in rule, he was known far and wide as the ** King 
of Bath.” When John Wesley Bath as 
street-preacher, Nash undertook to drive him from th 


appeared in 


town. 
Nas 


Their encounter is thus reported : 





the great beau, confronted the gre AY Evangelist 


The great, coarse, brawny, over-dressed, hional 
exquisite stands in the presence of the litthe man wit! 
piercing eye and Grecian face, in gown and cassock, 


addressing a thousand people in the open air, who lis 
| ten with intense interest to the dialogue that ensues. 

“By what authority do you appear here?” exclaimed 
Nash. 

“By the authority of Jesus Christ and the 
of Canterbury,” replicd Mr. Wesley. 

Nash had ‘doubtless expected to meet an ignorant 
brawling ‘“‘gospeller,” but found himself face to face 
with a cultured clergyman of the National Establish 
ment. 

“This is contrary to act of Parliament. 
venticle,”’ said Nash. 

“The conventicle forbidden by 
tious meeting. 
fore it is not contrary 
man. 

Beaten off his first tack, N 
reply, “I say itis, and besic 
ens people out of their wits.’ 

“Sir, | did you ever hear me preach? 


“No 


Archbishop 


It is a con 





Parliament is a sedi 
Here is not a shadow of sedition, there 
to that act,” retorted the clergy 





vash could only insolently 
s, your preaching fright 





| “How then can you judge of that you never heard?” 

“Sir, by common report. 

“Common report is not enough to judge by. 
me leave to ask, sir, is not your name Nash?” 

“My poe is Nash.’ 

r, I dare not judge of you by common report.” 

This was a home thrust ata man who had been no 
torious among all classes in Bath for a whole generation 
as the prince of gamblers! 

He was a second time silenced. 
to ask, ina tame way,— 

“T desire to know why all these people are here? 

“To save our souls, M ash,”’ shouts an old lady, 
“while you take care of your precious body! 

There were volumes of reproof and ridicule in this 
reply, and its source, and the discomfited pander to the 
things of the flesh retired crestfallen from a field where 
he had expected to win an easy victory. 


Give 





He rallied sufficient!y 
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A MARRIAGE IN NORTH CAROLINA. 

“Holy * is, as the English Prayer-Book 
says, “an honorable estate . . . not by any to be enter 
prised, nor taken in hand, unadvisedly, lightly, or wan 
tonly, .. 


matrimony 


- but reverently, discreetly, advisedly, sober 
ly and in the fear of God.” Yet strange as it may seem, 
not a few of the most outlandish and amusing anecdotes 
” The fact 
suggests that the heroes or heroines of these anecdotes 
| are apt to illustrate Congreve’s line: ‘*Marriedin haste, 
we may repent at leisure.”” One of these amusing st 
| ries North Carolina, and as told by the 
line about fear, in Col 
“back recoiled, 





are associated with this “honorable estate. 


comes from 
Reidsville 
lins’ “Ode 
not why.” 


Times, recalls the 


to the Passions :”” she knew 


A couple from Virginia landed in Milton the other 
morning to be married by Squire Lewis. They walk: 
hand-in-hand up Main Street and took a seat upon the 


a license. 

\s the ’squire was preparing to make it out, the bux 
' om girl began to move away, and hesitated, and finally 
said to the young man, in a half whisper,— 

“John,” said she, “I don’t believe I will—I never did 
feel so flustrated—lawd! I wonder what pappy’s do 


ing now. I feel right tremblesome. Less go back; 
come on, John.” 
“Well, you don’t want the license, then?” said the 


*squire. 
**Hold on thar, mister; 


yes we do,” said the man, and 





Mt te Sally,” said he, ‘don’t go on thater way; 





>| what’ud the folks say? It*ud be awful hard on m« 
} An’ Rem the candy stew at Rob Brown’s to-night, 
all that; an’ Sukey Jones would jest die a-grinnin’ ov 


you aboutit. She was mad as pizen yisterday when 
she heard we was comin’.” 
more’n the dust of my feet, but | 


| “LT don’t mind her 
| 





feel so skittish-like, John; wish ‘er-mydie if I hai 
sorry we come. I don’t want’er get married, John.” 
“Say, mister, fix on your papers,” said John. ‘M 


} 
class 





} ryin’s nothin’; no more’n standin’ up in spellin’ 
} at Oldfield school.” 
“Well, stand up,” said the ’squire. ‘I’m ready. 
: But as the ccremony was under way the girl jerke 

| back, exclaiming, “I'll be John-dinged ef I do.’ 
The ‘squire suggested ths at the license had been given, 
and they had gone most too far to back out now. 

“That’s so!’ said John. ‘Stand farst, Sally! Dor 
git all in’er quiver now,” gently taking her arn 
“Com’er ‘long in place; it’s most over with;” and st 
sidled back. 

As the * squire said, “I now pronounce you man an 
wife!” 

“Lud amercy!” cried the bride; ‘tan’ is it done? 
“You bet *tis; easy as spellin’; and now we'll go, 
said the man, and they mounted the horse double and 

rode out of town. 
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DANGEROUS LOG. 

The African traveller who is fond of bathing must 
eareful how he splashes about in the lakes and streams 
of that continent. 
ing log of wood, he better avoid 


he 


If he sees what appears to be a float- 
that country 
following inci- 


it, for in 
“things are not what they seem.” The 
| dent shows what apparent logs sometimes turn out. 

An Englishman was exploring the shores of Lake 


Tanganyika, made famous by Livingstone. One day he 
thought he would have a bath in its cool waters. Wad- 

















front step of the ’squire’s office, and the man asked for 
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ing out some distance, he saw what he thought was a 
log floating a few yards from him. 

After a few minutes of bathing, he noticed that the 
apparent log had floated nearer. Examining it more 
closely, he made out the ugly snout, wrinkled skin and 
glittering eyes of a crocodile. A strange fascination 
kept him motionless. It floated nearer and nearer. 
With an effort that required the violent exercise of will | 
and body, he shouted,— 

“Mambo! mambo!—crocodile! crocodile!” and start- 
ed for the shore. 


His men, fortunately, were near at hand, and their | 1 


leader’s shout brought them to his aid. Seizing their | 
guns, they rushed into the lake, yelling and firing. 


a time with a burglar. 
duced the police. Pistol in hand the room was entered. 


lay on the floor. 
was adorned were broken to flinters. 








| minster stood amid the wreck of matter 


She raised the alarm and intro- 


The tableau was interesting. A confused minister- 


about half-awake, stood in the middle of the floor, won, 
dering how a window could be broken where there was 
none. 
repose, and not what they wear to a party. 


His dress was scanty, such as men wear to their 
A ptece of furniture, top-heavy, with a glass on top, 
The fragile ornaments with which it 
The vigilant | 
rvant had seized the opportunity to put things to 
zhts. 

She began by displacing the furniture, and there the 
and the crash 


When they reached the Englishman, the crocodile was | of crockery. He laughed himself into convulsions and 


within a few feet of him. The yelling natives and a | 


went to bed. His wife, who came home the next day, 


shower of bullets caused him to turn and dive, leaving a | did not see anything funny in the matter at all. 


trail of blood behind. Another minute and the careless | 
bather might never have recounted the story of his 
travels. 


ee 
For the Companion. 


THANKSGIVING. 


Through centuries the golden links have run; 
Our fathers’ fathers, like their girls and boys, 
E’er blessed the mellow Indian Summer sun 
That gave this crown of all their household joys. 


It brought the dear and distant wanderer back, 
It placed the infant on the grandsire’s knee, 
And wondrously it smoothed vexation’s track, 
New warmth rekindling for the time to be. 


| 


Oh, rich the garners by our fathers stored, | 
And glad and deep their dear Thanksgiving glow; | 

Our own but echo round the festive board 
The voices of a hundred years ago. 

For now as then, Thanks, g 
For every earnest impulse unto truth, 

For blessings lingering in old age’s cup, 

And all the promise round the fect of youth. 

GEORGE H. CCOMER,. 





ving gocth up, 





+@> _ 
“WE ’UNS” AND “YOU ’UNS.” 

The ‘boys in blue” who went South during the war 
were often amused by the queer phrases they heard | 
from the ‘‘boys in gray.” Among these were “you | 
uns” and “‘we ’uns,” which the Northerners thought | 
Southern provincialism. The Christian Index, of 
Georgia, denies this allegation and gives good reasons 
for its denial. It says: 

We have recently discovered (or think we have) that 
the usage is confined entirely to the inhabitants of the 
Allegheny range, reaching from Pennsylvania to Ala- 


bama. The mountain population, without regard to 
latitude, seems to be largely homogeneous, as if de- | 
scended, chiefly at least, from a common stock. 

They have mingled but little with the people of the | 
lower country, and being thus isolated, have preserved 
some of the peculiarities brought from the motlier- | 
country, which elsewhere among us have disappeared. 

We ’uns is not a usage peculiar to the South, as has 
been supposed; it is peculiar (in this country) to the 
mountains, whether North or South. 

Nor is it an Americanism; it is common to this day 
in Scotland, and it was doubtless imported thence to 
our mountains by the hardy Scotch immigrants, whose 
descendants to this day bear the marks of their ances- 
try. | 

Nor is the usage a modern one. This very day, in | 
reading Tyndale’s New Testament, we found in Matt. 
3:9, the following: 

‘And se that ye ons thinke not to saye in yourselves | 
we have Abraham to oure futher.” 

This was printed in 1526, more than three hundred 
and fifty years ago. So this form of expression has the 
prestige of antiquity ; it was the language of our ances- 
tors, and had its origin in the genius of our people. 

The only difference between the mountaineers and 
ourselves is, that they are of purer stock, and have kept 
the traditions of our fathers which we have forgotten. 
Still, we must think that our language is improved by 
the disuse of this mode of speech, no less perhaps than 
by the change of orthography. 

—————+~@>—__—_——_ 
A HUNDRED-DOLLAR BILL. 

Milton says that ‘‘suspicion sleeps at wisdom’s gate.” 
This romantic story, told by the Baltimore Gazette, 
suggests that not unfrequently it is expedient to let sus- 
picion continue her slumbers. A distinguished states- 
man forty years ago wason a visit to Baltimore, and | 
gave to a colored girl while there what he supposed to 
be at the time a one-dollar bill. The next morning the | 

girl went to a grocery story, and after making a few 
trifling purchases gave the bill in payment under the 
supposition that it was a dollar. 





The proprietor of the store, a highly-esteemed citizen 
of Baltimore, noticed that it was for one hundred dol- 
lars, and he supposed at once that the woman had stol- 
enit. Ascertaining the delusion she was under, he in- 
formed her of the true character of the note, and told 
her he would detain it until the owner was found. 

The girl told how she had received it, persisted that 
it had not been stolen, and assented to the gentleman 
retaining it until the owner was found. 

He advertised the bill, and the statesman, in answer, 
called to say that the girl’s story was true, and that as 
her honesty had been suspected, she should keep the 
bill. He thes departed to the scene of his daily tri- 
umphs, and in the acquisition of a great fame, perhaps 
forgot the incident. 

The grocery merchant retained the note, expect- 
ing that the girl would return, but she never called for 
it, it is supposed being frightened and fearing being 
charged with its theft. 

He devosited it at interest. 

Years rolled on and she married, bore children, and 
died, and a few years ago a son a to the merchant 
for the note and the interest, which now amounted to a 
large sum of money. 

This amount the custodians of the fund paid into one 
of our city courts, in order that the courts should de- 
cide whether or not the claimant was entitled to it. The 
court sustained the claim, and the money was paid to 
the heir, and thus ended the true story of a hundred- 
dollar bill.: 


~@> 


A NIGHT OF IT. 
A correspondent of the Boston Journal, writing from 


ing extracts from “The Psalms frae Hebrew 
| Scottis :” 


| a’ the yirth; wha setten haist thy nameliheid abune the 


| till the mune an’ the starn ye hae set sae sikker: 
4 


| for yersel my saul, O God. 


| an’ yer rowin fludes hae gaen owre me bremin. 





— oe 
THE PSALMS IN SCOTTIS. 
The Scotch language is picturesque and simple. Its 


words are homely, but sweet and strong, and there is a 
x 
ear. 






$s a musical 
These characteristics may be seen in the follow- 


intil 


hythm about the sentences which pleas | 
| 
| 
| 
Psalm VIII. :— 

O Lord, Laird o° us a’, how lordlie’s thy name abowre 


| 
| 
| 
hevins. 

2. Frae bairnies’ mouthes an’ weanies fine, ye has et- 
tled might again a’ yer faes; that the wrang-doer baith 
an’ wha rights himsel’, ye may whush them ane wi’ 
anither. 

3. Gin I leuk till thy lift, that fingirwark o’ thine; 


What’s man, quo’ I, that ye bear him in min’; or 
ane 0’ yird’s bairns ye suld mak him niebor? 

From the thirty-seventh :— 

A Wean [hae been, an’ an auld man am e’en; bot the 
rightous for-lied, or his bairns seekin’ bread, I ne’er 
saw. 

From the forty-second :— 

As the hart for the wimplin watirs sighs, sae sighs 
0 Ae dreid howe till anither 
sighs, at the rowte o’ yer watir-spates; yer breingers a’, 
What- 
for are ye dowie, my saul? 

—~i— 
DRAGGED BY A BEAR. 

A bear in Utah howled with disappointment, because 
he lost his supper. It seems that a man named Bert 
Harris camped out in Logan Canon, Utah. 


About twelve o’clock he awoke and discovered that 
he and his bedding were being dragged down the moun- 
tain-side by a huge gri y bear. Harris was almost 
paralyzed by fear, but managed finally to wriggle out 
of the quilts, drop to the ground, and crawlaway : 
the rocks. 

The grizzly went some distance with the bedding, 
but finding that his expected prey had escaped, he set 
up a dismal howl. Harris stayed shivering in the canon 
for the remainder of the night.— Utah Enterprise. 








‘aii — 

A Gascon is found eating the last slice of an enor- 
mous leg of mutton, 

‘*What!’ says his friend, “do you always get away 
with a leg of mutton at one sitting?” 

The Gascon (modestly)—Oh no; sometimes I leave 
the bone!” 








ENCLOSE 


Your order for Holiday Goods in an en- 


jand in my back, and was much reduced in flesh. 


| Prescription,” and feel that Iam well. 
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COMPANION. 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
IN BILIOUS TROUBLES. 

I have used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, in bilfous 
troubles, and it did all that was desired. I think it a 
valuable remedy. D. Scuavus, M.D. | 

Muncie, Ind. [Com. 

a | 
Organs and Pianos. | 

A great opportunity is now afforded our readers to 
buy Pianos and Organs at extremely low prices. At- 
tention is called to the large advertisement of the Hon. 
Daniel F. Beatty, Mayor of Washington, New Jersey, | 
which appears in this issue. An Organ or Piano is the | 
most suitable Holiday Present, and we advise those who 
wish an instrument to order from Mr. Beatty. Read 
his advertisement carefully. [Com. 

+ 
**Female Complaints.” 

Dr. R. V. PreERcE, Buffalo, N. Y.: Dear Sir—I was | 
sick for six years, and could scarcely walk about the 
heuse. My breath was short and I suffered from pain 
in my breast and stomach all the time; also from palpi- 
tation and an internal fever, or burning sensation, and | 
experienced frequent smothering or choking sensations, | 
I also suffered from pain low down across my bowels | 
I have 
used your “ Golden Medical Discovery ” and “ Favorite | 

| 
| 


Very respectfully, 
DELILAH B. MCMILLAN, Arlington, Ga. 
+ 
na 


Com.) 
Cone’s Asthr 
From the earliest time in medical history to the pre- 
sent day Asthma has been regarded as incurable. It has 
remained an unsolved mystery to students and a per- 
plexity to skilful practitioners. Medical science failed 
in its efforts to heal one of the most distressing human 
ailments. This prolonged failure {must be ascribed to 
the treatment of Asthma as a local disease, for which 
inhalants and local medication were principally employ- 
ed. Success could not follow such treatment, for its 
foundation rested on error. The CONE ASTHMA CON- 
QUEROR is a constitutional remedy, which seeks the 
causes of the disease in the circulatory and nervous 
systems, and accomplishes their extermination, The 
value of this discov ery is apparent in the success that 
in all climates and under widely different conditions 
attends this remedy. It will work permanent cure in 
cases that have resisted all other treatments. There is 
no prolonged Waiting for its effects. It is immediate in 
action, and will speedily control the severest paroxysms. 
Resu.-:ption of the ordinary habits of life usually follows 
ina few days after beginning its use. Send for Treatise, 
according to address in the advertisement. [Com. 
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Conqueror. 





my, a first-class boarding school 
aloguefree. Term opens Nov, 29. 
A.M., P sreenwich, R. 1. 
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L. CADY’S Boarding School for Young 





ies. West End Institute, New Haven,Ct. Elev- 
enth year, Superior facilities, Send for circular. 
” ‘*“GENEVIEVE,” and “THE 


“LAILA, 
FAIRY GROTTO,” by Stratton, are the most popu- 
lar Operettas for exhibitions of Schools and Singing 
Classes yet published. Specimen copy sent on receipt 
| of 40 cents by G. W. STRATTON & CU., No, 21 HAN- 
OVER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. Sketch and Programme 
sent free on application. 


THE ALBUM WRITER'S FRIEND 


Containing nearly 300 Choice Gems of Poetry and Prose 








velope directed as follows: 





PERRY MASON & CO. 
Youth's Companion Office, 
Boston, Mass. 











THE PREMIUM LIST 


We sent you contains a perfect BAZAR of 
over 1,000 useful articles from which to 
select. Order as soon as possible, and you will 
find that Christmas Shopping by Mail will 
save you 


TIME, PATIENCE AND MONEY. 


WHY WE OFFER 


The Companion Sewing Machine to our subscribers at a 
Special Price. 


1st, We believe it to be the best Sewing Ma- 
chine for Family Service ever constructed. 


2nd, We wish our subscribers to have an op- 
portunity to own one of these most SU- 
PERB MACHINES at aSPECIAL PRICE, 
$25. The regular price is $45. 


_ 


OMPANION = < 





New York, describes how a city pastor, with a timid 
household, “made a night of it’? not long since: 


His wife has burglary on the brain. 
has had no peace for months owing to a demand for a 
burglar-alarm. The coveted boon was at last obtained. 

The wife went into the country with the assurance 
that she would sleep o’ nights in peace when she came 
back. The first night after the good dame’s departure 
was an eventful one. The alarm was set and the house- 
hold, that was left, went to bed. 

A policeman was the first intruder. 

front steps and _— the bell vigorously. ‘What's 
the matter?” said the sleepy pastor. “Well, your 
basement door is open; if you don’t want to be robbed, 
you had better come down and shut it.” The vigilant 
housemaid had set the alarm, but had forgotten to close 
the door. 
__ The second disturbance was more serious. The dom- 
inie was roused a second time by a loud, hoarse voice 
in the hall. ‘*Who’s there?” “What do you want?” 
The question repeated more intensely each time. The 
qneres minister aroused himself and started for the 
door. 

The coast was clear. There was neither windows, 
furniture nor closet between the bed and the door. At 


He stood on the 


once the way of the minister was stopped. He grabbed 
something and went down. There was acrash, jingling 
of glass and a tussle. 

The servant had no doubt but her master was having 


The good man | 





THE COMPANION SEWING MACHINE, 
STYLE 4, 
Which we offer for $25, has an 
Ornamented Stand, 
Black Walnut Table, 
Walnut Cabinet Cover, 
Two Drawers at the side, 

Drop Leaf and Casters. 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED 
To know more about the Companion Sewing Machine, 
on application, we will send you free the Instruction 
Book which goes with it, alsoan 


ENGRAVING, 


Just one-half full size, showing the working parts 
of the Machine. 


ON RECEIPT OF $25 
| We will send you one Style 4 Companion Sewing Machine 
freight charges paid by us, to any place east of Omaha. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 








suitable for writing in Autograph Albums.” Something 
| that everybody wants. 64 pages, paper covers, 15 cents; 


ALBERTYPE ENGRAVINGS. 


The finest Steel-plate Reproductions 
Yet Published. 


A catalogue containing two hundred and fifty subjects, 
comprising the best works of modern and ancient art, 
Will be mailed tree to any address. These engravings 
are uniform in size and price. Will be sent postage paid 
to any address on receipt of 


PRICE---SI EACH. 


Size 22 


~~ 





by 28 Inches. 
-——ALSO—— 


Albertype Reproductions of Doringy 


Engravings of 


RAPHAEL'S SEVEN CARTOONS. 


Plate Size 18x22 Ins. 
SIO PER SET. 
FOR SALE by all PICTURE DEALERS, 


OR MAILED BY US ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 


FORBES COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 


181 DEVONSHIRE STREET, 


BOSTON. 
BY MATT: 

By special arrangement with the manufacturers 
we are ableto make the following offers, 

Out of town customers have never before had an 
opportunity to obtain these beauitful souvenirs at any 
thing like these prices. 

For 25 CENTS (in stamps), 
5 Marcus Ward & Co's finest English Cards, 
3 Prang’s American Cards. 
1 John A. Lowell’s Steel-plate Souvenir. 


For 50 CENTS (in stamps), 
11 Marcus Ward & Co.'s; 4 Prang’s 
and 2 Lowell's, 
The above houses and their cards are known the world 
over, and we assure our friends that we have the facilities 
and will furnish thema very choice selection at the above 


prices. 
TO TEACHERS ONLY. 
50 Marcus Ward’s, Prang’s and other beauti- 
ful Cards no two alike, $1.00; Better 
andsome, 
no two alike, $3.00, 


Every Card warranted new and fresh. 
Fine lot Fringed Cards 10 and 15 cts. each, 


(Children’s taste for beautiful and tasteful cards cannot 
he cultivated too early.) 

Our experience last year with a similar offer encour- 
ages us to earnestly recommend Sunday School 
Teachers and Superintendents, to take advant- 
age of this opportunity, Cards will bc carefully selecterdt 
for special grades and ages of scholars, Saniples sent 
when requested, 

As our business may not be known to a large propor- 
tion of the COMPANION readers, We may say that 
PERRY MASON & Co.,, the publishers, allow us tor ter 
to them. 


H. H. CARTER, 3 Beacon Street, Boston, 











bound in cloth, 30 cent Stamps taken. 
Address J. 8. Ogilvie & Co.. 2 





25 Rose Street, New York. | 


Wholesale Stationer and Paper Dealer. 











JUST PUBLISHED. 
HITCHCOCK’S COLLECTION 
Or OLD AND NEW SONGS. 

250 pages, large octavo, arranged for voice and piano, 
Mailed for 50 cents and sold by book-sellers, music-deal- 
ers, and periodical stores generally. Liberal terms to 

2 trade. Address 
ee nee “TIITCHCOCK’S MUSIC STORE, 
Sun Building, No. 166 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


MASON BEST in the WORLD 


winners of highest distinction at EVERY 








GREAT WORLD'S FAIR for FOURTEEN 
AND YEARS. A NEW ILLUSTRATED CAT- 
HAMLI ALOGUE, 56 pp.4to, is ready this month, 


and will be sent free to any 
nouncing IMPORTANT 
EN t ‘Y NI 


MENTS, and MANY } 
over linall. Prices, $22. $30, $54, $66, 
to $500 and up; also for easy payments, 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO,, 14 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON ; 46 East Mth Street, NEW YORK; 149 Wabash 
Avenue, CHICAGO, 


~ GOOD MUSIC. — 


40 New Pieces Words and Music for 20 Cents. We 
wish to place our music in every home, and will send 40 
Pieces, including the vocal gems from the Comic Operas 
of OLIVETTE, THE MASCOT and BILLIE 
YLOR, now all the rage everywhere, together with 
Polkas, Waltzes, Ballads, Songs, etc., and all for 20 cts. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. Postage stamps taken, 

L. HATHAWAY, 339 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents and Buyers Wanted 
for fine Gold and Silver Waltham 
Watches. Liberal terms to active 
agents. A single Watch sold be- 
low factory prices. Watches sent 
by express to be examined before 
paying money. Catalogue free. 
N.H.White,Jeweler,Newark,N.J. 


NEW MUSIG-S°..21C. 


| Of the latest and most popular picces, one-third of which 
are copyrighted and never before published, All 
nicely printed on tinted paper and enclosed in a hand- 
somecover. This splendid album of music will be sent 


to any address for SEVEN 3-CENT STAMPS 


List sent on appli- 


address, an- 
IMPROVE 
STYLES; 

St 
































Same music in Unk 
sheet form would cost at retail &6. 

ation, for two cent stamp. d 
Sites Co., P. O. Box 1266, Worcester, Mass, 


COLUMBIA tt 
BICYCLES. 


| Made ofthe best material, by 
| the most skilled workmen, ex- 
pressly for road use. “Colum- 
bias” are the favorite with 
riders, and their superiority in 
beauty, structure and finish, is 
acknowledged by all. Send 3c 
stamp for 24 page catalogue with __.. 
price lists and full information 











THE POPE M’F’G CO., 3 
597 Washington Street, 3 


Boston, Mass. 





Address Old South Pub- | 


VIOLIN OUTFITS. 


Consjating of Violin, Box, Bow 
and Teacher, Sent to any part 
P ited States on] to 3 
days trial before 
buying. 











| 
| 
| 










Violin 
‘ Outfits 7 

5 7... R12. & SIZ. cach. Send Stamp 

3 p50, 21; GP. aeeecd 32 page Catalogue of Vio- 
lins, Guitars, Banjos, Cornets, Fiutes, Stringsall kinds, Harmon- 
icas, Organ Accordeons, Music Boxes, &c. Lowest Prices. 
Mail Ordersa Specialty, C.W, Story, 26 Ceutral St. Boston, Mass. 


A QUINTETTE OF 
NEW MUSIC BOOKS! 


Ditson & Co. have ready for the Fall Trade, and for 
the use of Music Teachers, Choirs and Singing Classes, 
the following books, of unapproachable excellence in their 
special departments. 

Emer- 


sons | HERALD OF PRAISE) <s: 


The new Church Music Book for 1881-1882, 
Send $1. for Specimen Copy. 


Emerson’s | IDEAL | (75 cts.) The new 


and superior book for Singing Classes. 
Send 75 cts. for Specimen Copy. 


Emerson’s | SONG BELLS | (50 ets.) The 


new, genial and beautiful collection of School 
Sc 
Se 








mgs. 1 
nd 50 cts. for Specimen Copy. 


-renney&{ BEACON LIGHT | romman’s 


(30 cts.) All radiant with beauty, and full of the 
sweetest melody. For Sunday Schools. 
Send 30 cts. for Specimen Copy, 


voen's [LIGHT AND LIFE 


tosh’s 
(35 cts.) A large well filled, 
and composed, and every w 
of Sunday School anc 
Music 
Send 35 


OLIVER DITSON & 00., Boston. 


FO Li a Music. 12 Pages Spicy Reading 

Matter. Musical News. Elegant 
Lithograph of celebrated artist. Sent free on receipt 
of 3 ct, stamp for postage. Every Subscriber an Agent, 
Elegant Illustrated premium list free. Most liberal 
offer ever made. Don’t wait, send now, 

OLIO Mailed to any address a whole year 
F @ for $1.60 with beautiful premium 
worth $1.6v. Every number contains from two to three 
dollars’ worth of music. 

A new Book 


THE SHINING STRAND. «..""s.:::; 


Schools, only 15 cents single copy, $10 per 100 copies. 
Sunday Schools ordering 75 copies and paying $7.0 for 
same will receive 25 copies extra asa present. Send 15 
cents for Specimen Copy. For any Music or Music 
Books published send to 


WHITE, SMITH & CO., 
BOSTON: CHICAGO: 
516 Washington St. 188, 190 State St. 








McIn- 
tosh’s 
admirably selected 
ay desirable collection 
1 Gospel Meeting 


ets. for Specimen Copy. 








Containing 18 pages of new 
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For the Con:panion. 
THINEING IT OVER. 


Mamma says I must sit down— 
(I want to go out and play) 
And “count up the blessings of the year,” 
For to-morrow is Thanksgiving Day. 
Now what is a blessing, I ask? 
Would any one say it is school, 
And having to study as hard as I can, 
And always living by rale? 


Is it a blessing to eat oatmeal, 

” And go to bed early at night, 

When they have waffles and raisin-cake, 
And a parlor blazing with light? 


Perhaps it’s a blessing to go 
On errands all about, 
When I am crazy to read, and see 
How a lovely story comes out. 
And oh, you may be sure 
The blessing just begins, 
When you have to throw down bat and ball, 
To amuse a pair of twins. 


| Icould remember my Uncle Giles, a tall, strong 


boy of seventeen when he went to sea. That was 
more than two years before, and they had not 
heard from him for a year. I knew grandmother 
felt anxious about him, and that tears came into 
her eyes when he was mentioned, but I was a 
thoughtless child, and had not taken it to heart 
myself. 

“When he comes home he can make another,” I 
said. 

“Td put it right back, Maidie,” said Aunt Ann, 
as she turned away to get out the best spoons. 

But I thought I would play with it a little while 
first, and I kept it in my hand when we shut the 
drawer. 

Then Lou and I went up garret to find the kit- 
tens. There they were, little heaps of fur, asleep 
in the dusty sunshine. We roused them up for a 
frolic, and made them beg and hold out their 
paws. Then we wanted something they could roll 
about, and I put the little carved wooden ball 
down on the floor, only meaning to leave it there 
a minute till Lou got a spool out of her pocket. 

But the kittens were so full of play, they sprang 
at it as quick as a flash, and rolled it along the 
floor towards the board partition. I ran after 
them, and caught them both, but I could not find 
the ball. 

“Tt’s gone through that hole in the boards,” said 
Lou, when we had searched behind boxes and bar- 
rels in vain. 





enough to step cautiously backward and recover 
my footing on the first plank. It was sucha re- 
lief when I felt Lou Hempstead catch hold of my 
dress behind. 

“T'll hold on and pull, Maidiei” she said, in a 
terror-stricken voice; but by that time it was easy 
| work to crawl past the chairs back to the stair-top 


“But the ball is lost forever now!” I said, rue- 
fully, for even as I slipped, I had heard it bound 
off among the stones. 

“Never mind,” said Lou, comfortingly. 

“But I do mind,” I replied, “for I shall have to 
tell grandmother, and that will make her think 
about Uncle Giles, and she'll cry. Anyway, 
though, I won’t tell her till after dinner,” I added. 

Lou smoothed my dress and hair, and then we 
went down stairs. Nobody had missed us, and 
Aunt Ann was just setting the chairs around the 
table. 

“Dinner’s about ready to take up, girls,” she 
said, “and, Maidie, there’s your father and mother 
coming now.” 

The chicken-pie, the biscuits and butter and 
jelly, were already on the table, and we ran to the 
kitchen to see Aunt Ann take up the turkey and 
grandmother dish the vegetables. 

“The turnips are mashed and the onions are 
seasoned,” said grandmother. ‘I’m just going to 
take up the potatoes. For mercy’s sake, Ann! 





what’s this ?” 





Ho, hum! There’s another 
side, 
There’s many a bother at 
school, 
And a fellow often gets 
mighty tired; 
But one wouldn't be a fool; 


And go sneaking through the 
world, 
A servant or a shirk ; 
It’s well worth while deny- 
ing one’s self, 
To be fit for manly work. 


And a boy that means to 
learn, 
Must first learn to obey ; 
He doesn’t get far in a world 
like this 
By taking his own way. 


The famous boating-crews, 
That strive for the highest 
place, 
Don’t think of their stom- 
achs, or what they like— 
They mean to win the race. 


And it isn’t 20 easy to win, 
If one does one’s best to 
train; 
It is neck and neck, and if 
one fails, 
It is up and at it again. 


The very things we like best 

May be stumbling-blocks 
in the way; 

No boy has had more bless- ih 
ings than I 

To be glad for on Thanks- 
giving Day. 

Mrs. M. F. Burts. 








For the Companion. 
BEHIND THE BIG CHIMNEY. 

It was Thanksgiving forenoon, and can it be? 
Yes, it was thirty years ago! Lou Hempstead 
and I had visited the pantry to see the pies which 
had been baked the day before in the big stone 
oven. 

“There’s mince, apple, and pumpkin!” said Lou, 
in a voice full of relish. 

“And two little turnovers!” I exclaimed, quite 
sure in my own mind who would eat trem. 

Then we came back in time to watch grand- 
mother as she turned the turkey before the fire. 
The fireplace was built of great stones, and was so 
deep and broad that many a time I had sat in one 
corner of it on a little stool, watching the logs 
burn and crumble inio coals. Butthis day the fire 
was too big and hot, and the long crane held three 
or four iron pots, all bubvling: and steaming, 
ready to cook the vegetables for dinner, There 
was a large tin “baker” before the fire, and in that 
lay the turkey in a pan, slowly browning, and 
smelling so good, we little girls thought. 

Father and mother had gone to meeting to hear 
the Thanksgiving sermon, and Aunt Ann was 
busy setting the table in the ‘keeping-room.” 
Lou and I stood by the fire till our cheeks grew 
too red and hot to bear it any longer, and then we 
ran off to play. There was a tall chest of drawers 
in the keeping-room, and in it was one little 
square drawer which had lost its brass handle. 
This had a fascination for us becanse it was hard 
to open, and because it held odds and ends. After 
several trials we got it open, and rummaged among 
the buttons and spools and things, till! we came 
across a wooden ball, carved with a jack-knife, 
and inside it a second ball partly done. 

“Oh, how pretty!” 1 cried. “May I have it, 
Aunt Ann ?” 

She looked at the ball and shook her head. 

“Put it back, Maidie,” she said. “Your grand- 
ma thinks all the world of that. Giles began it 
before he went to sea.” 





“Let’s go around and get it,” I replied. 

The board partition separated the east garret 
from the great dark space which was nearly all oc- 
cupied by the chimney, built of huge rough stones, 
whose foundation rested on the solid earth, far be- 
low, but which, though lessening in size towards 
the top, was still so large there by the garret stairs 


that it seemed like a stone tower. On either side, 
between the chimney and the garret partitions, 
was a dark, narrow, cavernous space, where the 
projecting stones made a foothold, and where 
broken chairs had been stowed away, making a 
sort ofbarricade. The darkness was almost black- 
ness as we looked in from the top of the stairs. 

“Your Aunt Ann will scold if you lose that 
ball,” said Lou Hempstead. 

“You don’t know. She isn’t your aunt; you’re 
only third cousin!” I replied, on the defensive, 
but secretly uneasy. 

I peered into the dark opening until my eyes 
became used to the gloom, and I could see, 
past the broken chairs, two or three pieces of 
board resting on the stones, and at the very far- 
thest part almost was something that might be 
the ball. 

“T see it! I’m going in after it!” I exclaimed. 

“Don’t you do it! You'll get killed!” said Leu. 

But I pushed im by the chairs and reached the 
first board safely. There I stood, leaning against 
the chimney, till I could see better, and then I 
peered along on the next board. Yes, that surely 
was the wooden carved ball almost at the end, half 
undera cobweb. I took a step or two farther, and 
set my foot on the second board. Then I looked on 
and down into what seemed an abyss of blackness, 
but far below was a little gleam of light. For an 
instant I stood wondering what it could be, and 
then I took another step, reaching my hand to 
grasp the ball. 

The board tilted under my foot. I felt myself 
slipping into the horror of darkness! I heard Lou 








“T don't know,” said Aunt Ann; “‘it isn’t a po- 
tato!” 

We pressed closer. 

“Oh! oh! it’s the wooden ball!” I cried. “It’s 
the wooden ball! I lost it down behind the chim- 
ney, and it fell into the potato-pot!” 

I looked up and there was a little open space 
where the chimney stones above projected unevenly 
against the boards of the kitchen wall.- And that 
was where the light had crept through. Grand- 
mother said afterwards that she left the lid off the 
potatoes justa moment while slie went tothe dress- 
er to get some salt to throw in, so they would boil 
white. Andthat must have been just as the ball fell. 

But at the time of the discovery, all she said 
was, “‘Giles’ ball! Poor boy! where is he now ?” 
in a trembling voice. 

I was sure she was going to cry, and I felt so 
bad I ran out past mother, who was taking her 
bonnet off, through the door and down to the 
gate. And I Jeaned against it and cried myself, 
for what with the terror and excitement and re- 
action of the whole thing, I was all unnerved. I 
did not hear a quick step that came up the road, 
nor see the tall young man in blue who approached 
me, till I felt his hand on my shoulder, and looked 
up to meet his bright eyes shining down upon my 
tearful ones. 

“Aren’t you my little niece?” he asked, gaily. 

-“O Uncle Giles! I knew you wasn’t drowned !” 
I exclaimed; and then he lifted me on his shoul- 
der and took me to the house in triumph. 

Then my dear, precious grandmother had no 
need to shed any more tears, except for pure hap- 
piness, and the day was a day of thanksgiving in- 
deed. Mary L. Boties Branca. 


+> 
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Tea Tvo Hunprep Years Aco.—The Lon- 





oe ea 1680, has the follow- 
ing: “These are to give to persons of 
ty that a small of most excellent tea is by 
accident fallen the hands of a private person 
pda! So selene A mf be 

lowest price ‘hilings 0 pound, 
not any to gan Spee ge pound weight, for 


which they are desired to bring a convenient box. 


Inquire at Mr. Thomas Eagle’s, at the King’s 


Head, in St. James’ Market.” 
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For the Companion. 
THANKSGIVING DAY. 

Hurrah! the house begins to smell 
Of everything that’s nice,— 

Of puddings boiled, and puddings baked, 
Of fruit and powdered spice. 

A merry clatter is kept up 
With chopping-knife and tray; 

And everybody, great and small, 
Helps for Thanksgiving Day ! 

By mother’s magic, pumpkins change 
To sweet and luscious pies ; 

While cranberry tarts at her command 
From nowhere seem to rise. 





From out the oven comes a whiff, 
So warm and fragrant too,— 

It may be our mince turnovers— 
Oh dear, I wish I knew! 





M.M 
~~+~@> 
For the Companion. 
THE ROOSTER’S MISTAKE. 
“Tt’s morning!” said the red rooster. “Cock-a- 


doodle-doo !” 


“Be still, you silly fellow! We haven’t been 
three hours on the roost!” said the sober old gray 











hen ; and she scratched her head with her left claw, 


and then tucked it back under her wing. 


The red rooster edged 
along tothe end of the 
roost nearest the open 
window. In getting there 
he had to push off two 
white pullets,— devoted 
and admiring friends 
though they were,—but 
he didn’t care for that. 
The red rooster never 
cared what happened to 
other people, if he only 
had what he wanted. 
They fell down with a 
thud, and crawled away 
with a series of short, 
scared cackles, and man- 
aged to get upon the edge 
of a nail-keg to rest for 
the remainder of the 
night. The red rooster 
looked out at the win- 
dow.. There was, cer- 
tainly, a bright light in 
the east. It was growing 


brighter, too. 
“T don’t care what old 
Grayback says. It’s 


morning !” and “Cock-a- 
doodle-do-o-0-o !” sound- 
ed shriller and louder 
than ever through the 
hen-house, the barn-yard 
and in at the back win- 
dow, where Malvina, the 
cook, slept. It awaken- 
ed her. She had been 
asleep only half an hour. 

“Morning? I don’t be- 
lieve it,” said she. ‘It’s 
only the moon, and that 
clamorsome young red 
rooster. I'll see that he 
goes into the Thanksgiving pot. He’ll be quiet 
quiet enough before long, I warrant him !” 

“Such a dull, senseless, sleepy crew I never 
saw!” croaked the red rooster, stretching one leg 
out behind him. ‘They'd all sleep till high noon, 
if I didn’t keep one eye always open.” 

“You might do better to shut both eyes yourself 
occasionally,” muttered a plump black biddy. 
“Look there! I s’pose now you'll acknowledge 
that morning hasn’t come, and you've waked us 
all for nothing.” 

The moon, big and round and red, was fairly 
up now, sailing over the trees, in full view from 
the hen-house window. 

“Tt’s a fine sight, anyhow. Quite worth any- 
body’s while to be wakened up to look at it. I 
despise these low-bred fowls with no—no—no— 
what is that grand, big word I’ve heard so often : 
—no appreciation !—that's it! But here he nod- 
ded; his head involuntarily went down towards 
his wing, and in spite of his “appreciation” he was 
asleep. 

A weasel came creeping about the place trying 
to find something to eat for her supper. She crept 
along on a beam to the edge of the window. She 
watched the red rooster keenly with her sharp 
eyes. She gave a quick leap and caught him 
round the wing, close to his body. 

He waked instantly, and flew, screeching and 
flapping wildly, out of the window and into the 
front yard, without much of an idea where he was 
going, except to get away from this terrible, blood- 
thirsty creature that had fastened itself to him. 

But the weasel was wiry and lithe, and her teeth 
were in his flesh, and she was drinking his blood. 

“The red rooster is gone off on some tangent or 
other! What a restless fool he is!” remarked the 


gray hen to the black, as he took his noisy flight. 
But none of them knew what was the matter, till 
they found him, as they were taking their early 
stroll through the yard and garden, dead among 
frost-bitten dahlias and asters of the flower- 
‘ Joy ALLIson. 
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ed country, and the public have rendered the verdict 
that it is the cheapest and best Hair Dressing iniheworld. 


knowledged the purest and the best. 


The People’s Worid-wide Verdict. 
BURNETT'S COCOAINE has been sold in every civiliz- 


BURNETT’S FLAVORING EXTRACTS are inyariably ac~ 
(Com. 











BARLOW'S 
INDIGO BLUE 





The = Blue. 


For 
D.8. WILTBERGE _ rieto 
233 N. Second Philadelphia. 




















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1, 
THANKSGIVING PREPARATION. 
Scriptural. 
1 Dace A syllable of an antiquated word for be- 


sto 

2 First of the name of the man through whom 8t. 
Paul appealed unto Cesar. 

3. Final of that part of a certain place which is gar- 
nished with all manner of precious stones. 

4. First of the name of a man who played a psaltery 
at the removal of the ark of God from the house of 
Obed-edom to Jerusalem. 

. _— of a sacred gem. 

6. ronoun of the third person, plural number, 
used ‘of at both persons and things. 

7. First in the name of a man for whose coming St. 
Paul was . 

8. First of a word for any person without exception. 

9, 10. Is represented by a character that affects the 

value of figures according to the point where it is placed. 

ll. First in the name of a man who founded and 
named a mighty race. 

12,13 Provided. 

The whole - one clause of an old-time a 
Proclama’ 





2. 
A THANKSGIVING PICTURE PUZZLE. 





Right to left: 
there. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING 


MADE TO ORDER. 
Directions for measuring, samples of 
material, styles of ents, with ——, 
sent free’ upon application ys oa jeces 
for mending sent with each sui 
POOLE & Co., 
54 & 56 Duane Street, New York. 





and best _H 


Sticking, Blisteriug or Breaking. Ask your grocer for it. 


LINEN GLACE!! 


onounced The 
og ‘ed we. reco 





“ne plus ultra” Starch 
meets the leading Laundries, Hotels, 
eepers in the land. It prevents all 





5. 
DOUBLE DIAGONALS. 
ee le OD 
Ce ee ere 
AS on oe at 
6 ee 3 ee 
oud 6 ae es 
-_#*# © © © # @ 
* he ae 
Across. 

1. To release from slavery. 

2. Indurated. 

3. A plant mentioned in the Bible. 

4. Vessels, each holding eight or nine gallons. 

5. Painted’ representation. 

6. A race of kings of the same family. 

7. Discharges of cannon. 


Office 86 Washington Street, Boston. 


FHL NI L8S@a FHL 








Diagonale. 
Left to right ; Busy places at Thanksgiving time. 


Some things that may be obtained 
DYKE MENTS. 

















Find three turkeys in this pieture. 


i ee on 
* Q* * 
* * 8 * 
* * ® @ 
se ee 
Se we 
7 * * * 
* g§ * * 
“te ae 
* * * 40 
* *#y * 
*12 * * 
%3* * * 
*4* * 
oo 4 Je 
* * * 16 

Cross Lines. 


Change the word of the definition given in the first 
line into the second, to gain the answer. 


1. That which. 1. To melt. 
2. To melt. 2. That which. 
3. To gather. 3. A fruit. 
4. Fruits. 4. To bewilder. 
5 A kind of cabbage. 5. A body of water. 
6. Prosecuted. 6. Employed. 
7. To bluster. 7. To clutch. 
8. To cut. teners. 
9. An ornamental vessel. 9. To put by. 
10. To injure. . A male name. 
ll. At one time. it. Found on pine trees. 
12. A wise man. 12. Periods. 
13. A missive. 13. A note. 
3 Ta sanaiciaies is. A ae in Ttal, 
oa » Lb. city in y- 
16. Not wild. 16. A Gelipenion. 
Zigeags. 1 to 16 name a joyful season of the year. 
CYRIL DEANE. 
4. 
RIMLESS WHEEL. 
* 
- * * 
* * ® 
* * 


* * * 
* * * 
* 
The centre space is to be filled with a certain letter 
which forms the last letter of the other words. Com- 
mence at the top, proceed to the right, and read in that 


1. An animal. » Sh po 

5 A relative «A tne boy. 

7. Only one. yp apokey 

biendag a tidhsw aati odoem: oe mia 


ten, acne) 


























A THANKSGIVING PUDDING DISH. 

A funny old woman who lived by herself, 

Her Thanksgiving dinner served up on a shelf. 

But the funniest thing was the pudding she made, 

Orrather the dish where the pudding was laid. 

Oh, never before was such oven dish known! 

Tin, earthen, it was not, or iron or stone. 

A deep, rounded saucer for shape and for size, 

Holding two tablespoonfuls, ’twas like to the eyes, 

*T was an old-fashioned thing that kept duty and pace 

Tens of years with the hands and the works of its 

place; 

But now in old age with the rubbish it fell 

Into silence that struck not a note of a knell. 

A poet has named it, as though it had rung; 

But ‘tis plain that this article ne’er had a tongue. 

Yet it notefl—he said so—to souls sweet or cross 

What we never take note of except from its loss. 
Lizzie. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


. BLhurFée 
Rawti9oO 
Us i NG BRUMAIRE. 
MiaIinimM™M 
ALLOO FCG MONTH. 
InmuawN 
Rivet 
EartH 


2. No warmth, no cheerfulness, no healthful ease, 
No comfortable feel in any member; 
No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees, 
No fruits, no flowers, no leaves, no birds— 
November! 


Key Words: Whiff, bobbin, sun, rove, rant, volun- 
teer, chin, noisome, shawl, honest, noosc, hose, banner, 
shameless, fondle, needle, necessary, ennoble, effort, 
formula, bloom, ermine, fortunate. 


38. 


2 Spe pH Quarn 
Ws ee tt ho > 
ontoukupewae 
Conca my. qua” 
iv mwon grace 
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by mail, 25c.,3 pack: 
them. Circulars of other ‘goods free. AGENTS WANTED. 


120 English Needles, 


NEEDLES. Assorted glisl Large Eyes, | * 


to thread, Silver Steel, will not bend, eyes drilled 
and buraished will ie yo the thread. Sample package 

8, 50. ‘You can make money with 

New England owen’, Man’ ng Co. 

em Portland St. Boston, Mass. 





A warm tron passed 
ry : a. ‘Seek back eee P. “APERS 
FERS the mare 
Oo any SPabeic. Desi 


} Embro: ‘de 
Braiding and Initial 
Letters 


Three “Books of running 

) Patterns sent, ye by free, on 
receipt of Ten Cents. 

P 392 Broadway, N. Y. 
Supplied wholesale by B. 

ULMANN & Co., 9 and 98 

Grand Street, New York. 


Retail by the leading 
Zephyr Wool Stores. 


PIM PLES, “ MEDICATED CREAM ” is a scientific, 
1 sate Sea ene at Tad 

an iu le 

BLACK HEADS, cure. It romevee clean and completely 








one for good in @ few days only. 
FLESH feaving skin clear, smooth and cation: 
ished ormon nded. Mailed 


wa’ je 

WORMS. in plain wing N-Btod for 3 Send te in ceeibe’ 

rr O00 Nineore by Geo. ruggist, 
io, N. aay reular 


i a of quic : cures, 
ly as represented, and the doctor reliable, 











Medina’s 


undreds of 


cheapest 
one warranted, Ladies should 
tions of our Lisson Wave. We arethe Sole Manufac- 
turers. Prices $5, $6, $8, $10, $12, and upwards. 
SPECIAL HOLIDAY PRICES. 


BEST FRENCH LONG HAIR SWITCHES, 


= inches long, 3% ounces for 83.00 


in the end, as it never gets out of curl. 
beware 


+ “ “ 3% “ “ 8. acoe 
98 Shi iy Ae oc 5 


any house in the country. 


address in the United States, 


JOHN MEDINA, 
Paris Hair Store, 
426 Washington, cor. Summer, Boston, Mass. 


as daily testimonials from Ladies 
out the country will prove. ae famous wave is far the 
of the many imita- 


These goods are one-third less than can be bought of 


Ladies’ and Gents’ Wigs at Reduced Prices. 
Goods forwarded on approval without money to any 
Send for circular. 


THE time was wheu little boys were dressed either in 
girls’ frocks or miniature men’s suits without form or 
comeliness. Some old-fashioned folks keep up this prac- 
tice without considering the boy’s feelings. If you do 
live in the country, it’s no reason why your boys should 
not wear stylish and becoming clothes, wy er A when 
it’s so easy to write to us for samples and directions for 
ordering, and the clothes are so cheap. Mention the 
boy’s age and your preference as to color. _We cut no 
long pants for boys smaller than age 9 years, while our 

op hme suits are run up to size 11 years. Kilt suits 
for children under 6 years. Men’s clothing too. 


ROGERS, PEET & CO, 
487 Broadway, New York. 


CORT! 





INCOMPARABLE. 


SPOOL SILE 
AND TWIsT. 





Sam of the FLO CE KNITTING SILK 
and ai iinatrated Bock ot ees for using the same, sent 


Address NONOTUCK SILK CO., 


Florence, Mass. 








NEEDLES. 





Imported Silk Handkerchiefs. 


IMMENSE REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Indies and misses wil! find this an ckiingaiine offered to 
secure useful and beautiful goods at unusually low prices. Ladies 
ean wear them at the belt, or in the side pocket, with one corner 
exposed, 








Best in the Market. 
Manufactured t by. the most skillful artisans of Redditch, 
England. Every Needle warranted perfect 


HOWARD BROS. & READ, Sole Agents, 
NEW YORK. 
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pendent nctions of the Americans, and 
reconcile them to the British Government, arranged an 
informal meeting between himself and these three gen- 
tlemen, as repr tives of Cong 

On the second night of the journey, Franklin and 
Adams were obliged to share the same bed, in a little 





Make your Christmas , puddings, etc., delicious with 
narrow chamber with one small window. Adams, be- 9 PURE FLAVORED EXTRACTS We 
ing an invalid and afraid of the night air, was shutting WOOD’S a 


the window, when Franklin exclaimed,— 

“Don’t shut that window; we shall be suffocated.” 

“I cannot run the risk of a cold,” replied Adams, 
bringing down the sash in his usual imperative man- 
ner. 

“Bat the air within the chamber,” continued Frank- 
lin, with characteristic pertinacity, “will soon be worse 
than that without doors. Open the window and come 


to bed, and I will convince you. I believe you are not 


acquainted with my theory of colds?” 

“I have read some of your letters, which are incon- 
sistent with my experience,” said Adams, opening the 
window and leaping into bed, curious to hear the ex- 
planation. 








Halford Sauce, the great relish of the world for 
family use. Beware of spurious imitations. [Com. 
——_—q___—_ 


» ors 


by )Ciaims of “ The Linen Glacé Company's Starch 
4 in the Companion, are fully en- 
A Henry Ward Beecher. (Com. 
—_——__________ 


i 8. Hf. Parvin's Sons, Pioneer Newspaper Advertis- 
Ing Agency, Cincinnati, [established 1851,) receives ad- 
vertisements forall newspapers. Estimates free. [ Com. 


re Postage Stamps. 75 varietie: t- K 
Fer AS agents wanted to sell approva eden 
commission, 25per ct. Geo. W. Green&Co., Medford, Mass, 











& GENUINE SELECTED SPICES. 


BRUNSWICK " powsered form, | Delicious, economical, 
vi 10 v 
SOUPS. ining. “Dep te Werendieee 


ELEGANT wag anaaiss aes 


$1 for 2 samples Winter Bouquets. 
HANDSOMEST EVER OFFERED, 











Cc. W. DORR, Seedsman, Des Moines, Iowa. 
BIRD HOLDEN’S NEW BOOK O 

All facts _on all birds, By mail,2 

onthly. Articles on New Birds, Care, Food, Dis: 

eases. Bird Market. Answers to correspondents. 


N 

BIRDS, 128 pp. 80 Illustrations. 

Cents, stan. \ - 
com ups. Holden's Bird M. ine, an Ilustra- 


Franklin, who loved to discourse upon the causes of | $1.50 a Year. 


things, begana lecture. Unlike most *‘curtain lectures,” 
it lulled the audience into that silent acquiescence which 
premonishes sleep. 

Deceived by the quiet receptivity of his companion, 
as unusual as it was flattering, for Adams was pugna- 
cious, the philosopher continued his exposition. He 
stated the amount of air which the body destroys per 
minute by respiration and perspiration. 


But just as he had begun his favorite explanation of 


cause of colds, and had asserted that they arose 
from breathing impure air within doors, and not from 
exposure to the air without, he fell asleep. The drowsy 
A 8, unconvinced, turned over and was soon in that 
land which no philosophy has explored. 
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THANKSGIVING. 


Home from hamlet and city, 
Home o’er river and sea, 
The boys and girls are coming 
To keep Thanksgiving wit me, 
Hugh is a judge, they tell me, 
And Jolin is a iearned divine. 
They were always more than common, 
Those stardy lads of mine. 


Laura, my pride, my darling, 
And my little Rosalie, 

And the children all are coming, 
To keep Thanksgiving with me, 

The great world’s din is softened 
Ere it reaches this abode, 

This mountain farm, that lieth 
Under the smile of God. 


So open the doors and windows, 
And let in the golden air, 

Sweep out the dust and cobwebs, 
And inake the old home fair. 

For swift from hamlet and city, 
Swift over river aud sea, 





My boys and girls are hasting 
to keep Thanksgiving with me. 
AGNES KINCAID. 
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BRUIN MEETS TWO WOMEN. 

A bear, last winter, undertook to do what few men 
would attempt, namely, ‘‘to stem the torrent of a wom- 
an’s will.” Brain waated to get at the wintersupplies, 
which a Mr: Marshall, wto keeps a hotel in Colorado, 
had laid up in a root-house. Mrs. Marshall, who was 
alone with a lady friend, undertook to frustrate Bruin’s 
purpose, and she succeeded. The story is told by the 
San Francisco Bulletin : 


One morning during his absence his wife looked out 
of the window and saw a bear trying to dig into the 
root-house, in which they had also atored most of their 
provisions. The women were at their wits’ end as to 
what course to pursue. 

They at firstthrew tin cans from the windows and 
managed to disturb bruip for a few moments, but he 
soon returned, as he had ulready sniffed the good things 
of that ground cellar, and he did not propose to be 
scared off with tin cans. 

Mrs. Marshall did not inteud to haye all of her provi- 
sions taken before her eyes, and proposed to load the 
rifle if her companion would fire it at the bear. A good 
charge was placed in the gun, which was laid across 
the window-sill and discharged at his bearship. 

The aim not being accurate, it did not strike him ina 
vital part, although his actions showed that be was hit. 
He retreated to the hillside, sat upon his haunches, 
took a view of the situation, and then disappeared in 
the bushes, where he remained. 

The wamen were not satisfied, and they went after 
that bear) for they were afraid he might come back 
again in the night. 

Loading the rifle eo they went cautiously up the 
hiliside, until they discovered the bear analine in a 
amall clearing. The women fs ared for action by lay- 
ing the gun across a log. ‘Taking deliberate aim and 
hitting the animal behind the foreshoulder, he came 
rolling down the hill. 

The women did not stop to see whether the bear was 
rolling or running—they imagined the latter. Both ran 
for dear life, dropping the gun as they ran for the house. 

When safe in the house they took a view of the situa- 
tion, and saw bruin giving bis last kick. He soon be- 
came quiet, and then they ventured out, got ion 
of their gun, and fired again at the bear to e sure he 
was not playing ’possum. 

When Marshall came home he weighed the animal, 
and found it brought down the beam to three hundred 
and fifty pounds. 
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A BOAT-RIDE ON BOILENG WATER. 
Any active voleano will present startling curiosities 

enough, but these are naturally multiplied when the 

crater happens to be on a level with the sea. Prof. 


“Some distance,” he says, “‘within the crater of the 
*hollow island’ we were —- short by a os lake 
= of steaming water, quite filling this end of the crater, 
and , 28 we could see when the clouds lifted, 
iy a mile from either side. The water was too 
hot Seeainas t stiter the py veda -_ was further 
unsu to er touch or taste a 
fasion of alum and sulphuric acid which bit painfully 
at any scratch or sore upon vur skin. 

“On the further border of the lake, and half around 
shore, was a row the most violent solfataras 
which I have ever seen. 
yang? a! feemeetere aD Piber Se comme 
ten to thirty a yard or two in diame- 
= oe base. Through tees pen eee: they 
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ie was frightful to contemplate, and 
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G. C. HOLDEN, 387 6th Ave., N. Y. 


Every Man and Woman in America Should Use 


DR. SCOTT'S ELECTRIC FLESH BRUSH. 


Because it Quickly Produces 


A BEAUTIFUL CLEAR SEIN 
And Imparts 
g NEW ENERGY AND NEW LIFE 


To All Who Daily Use It. 
Zt quickens the circul : 
EXAor SIZE. opensthe a RTT 
oman the_system 7 


“Better than all 
Hniments and 
embrocations. 





















cannot too 
highly recom- 
mend it to the af- 
flicted.”— Surgical 
Gazette. 


throw off 
those _impur. 
ities which 
cause dis- 
ease. It IN- 
STANTLY 
acts upon 
the Blood 
Nerves: 
and Tis- 
sues. 


“For some time 
past I have suffer- 
ed from Rheuma- 


tonished me, in less & 
oy Le aye 3 minutes 
be pain disa r- \ <> < Lf 
ed and I have not P - pm \}] /:} 
haditsince. Wish- gaz \ "Lp i} / 
ang. be consince mys — , } INS . / fi 
self 8 urther, | Bz i \ 4 ae 
took it to my piace of % i \ a SEQ 








POMONA NURSERY. 
ORIENTAL «0 HYBRID PEARS 


Manchester, Bidwell, and Mt. Vernon 
Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackber- 
ries, Flowers and Fruit Trees. CATA- 
LOGUES FREE. WM. PARRY 

Parry P. 0., New Jersey. 
GIRLS’ FANCY WORK. A large Perforated Motto 


with Worsted to work it;:2 Needles, 4 10-cent 
100 Patterns, 12 small patterns, all for 30 cents. 








Cross-Stitch Patterns for 25c. 
A book of 100 Patterns for Wor- 
sted Work, etc. Borders, Corners, Pansies, Roses, Birds, 
Deer, Elephant, Stork, Comic Designs,8 Alphabets, etc., 
25c. each, 8for $1. 24 Knots Worsted, assorted colors, 24c, 
All for 21 3c. stamps. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. Box Y. 


FSTERBROOK * Pen. 
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PENS 





Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 

THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N.J. 26 John Street, New York. 


THE SANTA CLAUS PACKAGE. 


Christmas Presents for the whole family, Contains 1 
beautiful chromo, and elegant 5 1-2 x 7 1-2 frame of 
ebonized wood with carved corners; 10 handsome Christ- 
mas cards, by Marcus Ward and other celebrated make: 
1 magnificent Christmas book-card; 100 selections 
per and prose for autograph albums; 1 very pretty 
cy lamp shade: 1 richly colored Oriental crape lam: 
mat; 1 Japanese handkerchief; 1 Japanese napkin; 
embossed pictures for albums; 6 perforated card mot- 
toes; 2 fine German dolls’ heads; 6 sheets of fancy color- 
ed : ll winter evening games; 100 perfumed tooth- 
10 choice Grecian pictures; 4 fairy landscape 
chromos; 12 gilt stars; 10 handsome chromo cards and 
13 surprising tricks in parlor magic. And to introduce 
my goods, I will send the a POSTAGE FREE, for 
only 57 oquts. L wo taken. y special list of Christ- 
mas C 


mbossed pares oe free. dress 
B. F. GOULD, 40 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
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STANDARD SCALES. 


ABSOLUTE ACCURACY, UNVARYING AC- 
CURACY, SENSITIVE ACTION, DURABILI- 
TY, are to be found only in 


FAIRBANKS’ STANDARD SCALES. 


ahey are made in every variety, adapted to all uses 
and with every improvement which the Baill and experi- 
ence of a half-century in the business can suggest. 
WAREHOUSES: 

83 Milk St., Boston, Fairbanks, Brown & Co. 
311 Broadway, New York, Fairbanks & Co.: 


BOW EK ER’S 
AMMONIATED 


FOOD for FLOWERS. 


Clean, odorless, producing healthy plants free from 
vermin, and abundant blossoms. The superintendent of 
the Boston.Public Garden writes : 
“I have used Bowker’s Food for Flowers in the flower 
beds of the Public Garden and Squares of Boston durin 
the past season, and find it to be all that it is represe 
both as to roeng beds poem of the plant and its 
generous flowering. WILLIAM DOOGUE, Supt.” 
Trial packages sufficient for 20 plants for3 months sent 
by mail, 20 cents each. ° mt pieces enclosed in a 
jn = is =. . 4 Bile gery ted to ae 
louse Plants, , nard, o Mass. Agricultu- 
ral College, : pani te oo kag Address “§ 
BOWKER FERTILIZER CO., 43 Chatham 
Street, Boston, or 3 Park Place, New York. 


GOODELL’sS 


WHITE MOUNTAIN POTATO PARER. 
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two workmen of Neu- \\ \ Litre 
ralgiaand a third of & A \ ; , \ : 
Toothache. Iam now 5 \ \ \ : | : 
satisfied with the vir- 
tue of Fe Brush, and @z 
do not hesitate to Lg Z __ 
agood word for it 10 Raz 
suffering es Z 

Yours respectfully, 

JESSIE M. HARR. 


It CURES. 








DIES. 


It mnepe the skin healthy, beau- 

tifles the completion, and im- 
parts vigor and energy to the 
whole body. ple of sedentary 
habits and. impaired nervous 
powers will find it a valuable 
companion. ; “ P 
Proprietors; The Pall Mall Electric Association, London. New York Branch; 842 Broadway. 
The Back of the Brush is made of a new material resembling ebony, beautifully carved and lasting for years. It is 
ion of a permanent Electro Magnetic Current. Always duin; it cannot harm, 


a pr ag 
pty mo ney gives a most agieeuhe sensation, there being no shock or unpleasant fecling whatever. Its 


ways be tested by the silver com w accompanies each brush. 
ALE DEALERS ARE AUTHOIIZED TO REFUND THE pain, weite wn, and oo will netere the rans, 
ush, if not well sai ) your bargain, write u wi t th : 
What can be fairer? The Proprietors of this Publication kacw Dr. Scott to be respectable and tcastwosthy. pica 


A BEAUTIFUL BRUSH, LASTING FOR YEARS. 
We will send it on trial, postpaid, on receipt of $3.00, which will be returned if not as represented. 
Inclose 10 cents extra and we guarantee safe delivery into your hands; or will send it by express, C. O. D., at 
your expense, with privilege of examination; but expre: adds considerably to your cost. Or request your 
nearest Druggist or Fancy tore to obtain one for you, and be sure Dr. Scott’s name is on the box. Remittances 
should PE) a oe ome A. ny ’ eg New be ay | be made in Checks, 
Surrency, or mps. RAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. ted 
‘wn. Send for circular Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Brush. ee we ” 


to 
—An attempt has been made to so-called “Electro Magnetic” Brushes upon the market 

UTIC but the Post-O; sauthoriites af Washington have published the compan: . a fraud. We 
on the Ours is not wire, but a pure Bristle Brus. 


BG. therefore caution the Public to be careful that “Dr.Scott’s” name is on the box and “Elec- 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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For the Companion, 
AT THE SEASON OF THANKSGIVING. 


Teviieh do not wake to see 
How other eyes grow dim with tears, 
And hearts droop wearily. 


‘and arouse the slumbering eyes 


Remind us, when a Father’s 
Hath blessed with many ag 
That there are those whom we may help 
From sorrow’s gloom to lift. 
Quicken our Sor goon! Pag love, 
Our mercies let us share, 
Let the glad sunshine of our lives 
Spread o’er sad lives of care. 


Sweet charity, we will not close 
Our hearts to thy soft voice, 
For every impulse born of thee 
Must make some heart rejoice. 
Then come, come quickly, Charity, 
And all throughout our land 
On waiting yay at Vywbe | warm— 
Lay thine own blesse 5 
Y M.D BRINE. 





THE LAWYER’S FEE. 


There is a good story which illustrates the advantage 
of being skilled in reading faces. An Englishman who 
could speak no language but his own, boasted that he 
had travelled through Europe without a courier, and 
had not been cheated one farthing. He was a good 
physiognomist, and filled his pocket with the small coins 
of the country in which he was travelling. Whenever 
called to make a payment to a man, he would begin by 
slowly dropping into the man’s hand several of these 
coins, looking him keenly in the face. The moment 
he saw by a gleam of the eye, or twitching of the mouth 
that he had dropped the amount of the bill, he stopped. 


A cotton speculator who once paid a fee several times 
greater than his lawyer expected, was not so shrewd a 
man. Soon after the fall of Vicksburg, he became in- 
yolved with the authorities, who charged him with 
fraud. His cotton, which was worth a large sum of 
money, being seized, he sought the aid of Mr. Geiger, 
an influential Obio lawyer, then visiting the city. 

The lawyer in one day satisfied the authorities that 
there was no fraud, and secured the lease of the cotton. 
The speculator was gratified, and informed Mr. Geiger 
that he would see him the next morning after ne had 
finished loading his cotton on a steamboat. 

The lawyer retired, but not to sleep. He was debat- 
ing with himself what he should charge his client. The 
amount involved was large, the speculator would make 
a handsome fortune, and Geiger thought five hundred 
dollars would not be an unreasonable fee for his ser- 
vices. But in the morning, the sum seemed so great 
for one day’s work, that he feared to ask it. 

In this frame of mind, while walking out towards the 
steamer which was to carry off the cotton, he met the 
speculator. 

“Well, Mr. Geiger, that was a good day’s work you 
did for me yesterday,” said the client, taking from his 
pocket a large roll of bank-notes. 

Holding up one knee, he thereon counted off four 
five-hundred-dollar bills, and without looking up at the 
lawyer, asked, “Is that enough?” 

Geiger looked on speechl ra t, but recov- 
ering himself, said, with the habitual coolness of a law- 

er,— 

“T guess you had better lay on another!” 

It was laid on, and Geiger, putting the two thousand 
five hundred dollars in his pocket, said, “Good-by, 
sir.” 
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A YOUNG GORILLA. 


An animal-dealer in Liverpool, Mr. Cross, has been 
made happy by the arrival of a young gorilla from 
Africa. He feeds on Valencia raisins—eating a pound 
daily—eggs and similar light food. His appetite is vo- 
racious, and he amuses himself by playing with a cat: 


During the voyage from Africa to the Mersey, the 
gorilla, availing itself of the liberty which had been in- 
cautiously given to it, made an attack upon several of 
thecrew. It ran amuck, in fact, at the captain, biting 
him savagely in the leg, and two men who came for- 
ward to his assistance were also attacked, and to some 
extent injured. 

By dint of some well-applied chastisement, however, 
the gorilla was induced to confine his ebullitions of 
temper to mere displays of his teeth, and later it was 
found possible to treat him withont severity—a change 
of tactics which he repaid by becoming quite tame, and 
allowing himself to be handled with tolerable impunity. 

The animal is not, as might be implied from the fero- 
ciousness which it at first displayed, a fully-grown 
specimen, but its physique and appearance, as well as 
its height of fully four feet, give it what might be called 
rank even among the finest of African go’ 
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HELD BY A TIGER’S PAW. 


John Crane, a lad of ten years, will hereafter be cau- 
tious as to how he indulges his curiosity. He was anx- 
ious to see the animals of a circus in Port Jervis, and 
climbed up the side of the car. 


He placed his hand on the floor of the » when a 
tiger laid his huge o on the boy’s hand and held it. 
In this position the lad was suspended, and while so, 
the tiger thrust his open jaws out to within a few inches 
of tke child’s face. The crowds who this 
occurrence were excited. 
But in a moment the animal loosened his grip, and 
.the boy, limp with terror, dropped to the side of the 
a ao to the doctor’s office, where 
e Tain . 
Blood had flowed freely, and the lad’s face as well as 
hands were covered. The doctor took the terror-stricken 
child to his home, and dressed his hand, which was 
badly lacerated by the tiger’s terrible claws. 


“THEY BEAT HAM.” 


A Virginian so highly esteems ham that he expects 
to see it appear in some form at every meal. This fact 
explains why the driver, in the following appetizing 
anecdote, selected ham as the standard of comparison : 


A gentleman travelling in Virginia had dccasion to 
take a stage-ride in order to visit the natural bridge. 
Riding on the seat with the driver, he feil into conver- 
sation with him, and found that he was a veteran in 
killing deer, bears and smaller game. Passing a 
stream, the traveller ap Wp if it contained fish. 

Lots on ’em,” was the reply. 

“What kind?” : 
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“ Simpler and more easily learned than any of the old styles.” — Pali Mali Gazette, London, England. 
” — itself to the practical common sense of the American people, beyond any system we have ever seen~ 


Sie Finest Pex lP yp sSHED nH WORLD, 


SOE TEACHING PENMANSHIP; 


WRITING is the simplest of all the arts. There are but twenty-six letters in 
our alphabet, and their forms are easily learned; the only real difficulty is in 

nholding, and in securing a free movement. With a full set of Exercises, Copy- 
lips, and Printed Instructions of the right sort, illustrated with diagrams and 
other cuts, showing correct itions, and the formation of each letter, any one 
of ordinary intelligence can learn readily at his or her own desk AT HOME. 


CGASKELL’S COMPENDIUM 


Gives a full, self-teaching course, complete, and in one package,—the material 

for months’ or, indeed, a lifetime's practice. It consists of 

Business, Ladies’ and Or hip, in all varieties, Movement Ex- 
ercises, Alphabets, Ledger Model Signatures, Corresponding 

Styles, Album Work, Card- Writing, Pen-Drawing and Shading, German 

Text, Old English, Off- Hand Flourishing, é&c., &c. 

All the above are in the form of written and other pen-exercises, and accom- 

panied with asmall Boox or Instructions, giving a complete analysis of every 

capital and small letter, with full directions for Position, Pen-holding, and 


ement. 
IMPROVEMENT OF THOSE USING IT. 
The Compendium is used by many thousands of clerks, book-keepers, business 
men, and /adies throughout the country. Three years ago it was introduced in 
England, the leading journals there commending it highly as a simple conimon- 
sense system. During the past eight years thousands of young people in all parts 
of this country and Canada have become accomplished penmen from using it. 
Below we give a few specimens, showing the improvement resulting from faith- 
ful practice from it: we have published hundreds of others in the magazines. 
These are worth a close examination, for no finer rapid business writing has eve? 


been done: Old Style: 
Mary 8 


New Style: 








fa) Pe 





Headings, Bills, 


Miss THOMPSON writes: 

“TI can speak from e 
rience of the value of your 
pendium, having tested 
it thoroughly, and improved 
my penmanship greatly by 
using it. My brother has also 
= learned a style from the 
OF Compendium, and takes ev- 
. ° ery occasion to recommend 
it."— Mary A. THOMPSON, 

East Point, Georgia. 
Old Style: 


bh Obs 


New Style: 


Mr. ELLIs says: 

“Your Compendium has 
been of the greatest value to 
me. In my opinion there can 
be nothing better for the self- 
teaching learner. Send me 
a recent copy of thePenman's 
Gazetie; am anxious to see 
it."— Cuas. A. ELLs, Brad- 
ford, Mass. 








al 


HEBUSINESS OFFICE ‘ 
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Old Style: 


Ab, Cust” 


New Style: 


Mr. Rust writes: 

“TI have followed your 
Compendium faithfully, with 
the best results. I now de- 
light in writing. Inclosed 
please find seventy-five cts. 
for the Penman's Gazette, one 
year. I want to know what 
the rest of the Compendium 
family are doing.” —C. E. 
Rust, Brandon, Vt. 





CASKELL’S COMPENDIUM, COMPLETE, is mailed, prepaid, to 

any gtd ah we a for ONE DOLLAR. It is always sent promptly on 
pt of order. ress 
Prof. G. A. GASKELL, Box 1534, NEW YORK CITY. 

Mr. Gaskell is the proprietor of the Business Colleges at Manchester, N. x 
and Jersey City, N. J., both of which are under superior teachers, and attend: 
by pupils from different parts of the country. 

FHE PENMAN 'S GAZETTE, giving full particulars, illustrations, and spe- 
cimens of improvement from young people everywhere, is now published monthly, 
’ 75 cents per year. SPEcimEN Cory FREE. Write for one! 

GASKELL’S OWN PENS, the best steel pens obtainable, forty cents a box (quarter gross). Four boxes, 
$1.25. Postage Stamps taken for pens. The pensare the cheapest in the end. 


THE CARPENTER ORGAN. 


Manufactory at WORCESTER, MASS. 


If you, or any of your friends or neighbors, con- 
template the purchase of an Organ durin 
the Holidays, or at any future time, send yeur ad- 
dress and receive Free my beautiful catalogues de- 
scriptive of 


More than 100 different styles. 
Prices witbin the reach of all. Address 
EK. P. CARPENTER; 


1060. A Marvel of Tagemuty! A Mol of Perfection! 1881 


THE ACME PRINTING PRESS > COMPLETE OUTFIT. 


Delivered free anywhere in the United States on receipt of $2.00. 


In introducing our new Holiday Printing Press for 1881, we unhesitatingly proclaim the ACME PREss the most 
perfect Little Wonder ever yet brought before the public under the name ofa Printing Press. We have been en- 

in the manufacture of nting S Since 1860, and we will forfeit our 21 years’ reputation if we do not 
prove that the work done on the ACME PRESS is equal in every respect to the same done a fas fame printer 
upon any be gseky rinting press. DESCRIPTION.—The Press is made entirely of leable Iron, Japanned 
in black with Gold Stely ornamented in red and blue. The Chase is also of ornamented metal, silver-plated 
and surmounted by a pol! maple-wood Handle. The Press is mounted ona Solid Black Walnut Stand, to which 
it is firmly riveted, and upon which is also arranged an megouloess comepreated Inking Disc, by which device the 
Press is rendered absolutely SELF-INKING in its operation. ONE THOUSAND IMPRESSIONS PER 
HOUR can easily be made after a little practice. THE OUTFIT accompanying each Press consists of 1 Font 
of Fa’ Card Type (this is a full, regular font of ornamental card text type); 1 Box Fine Black Card Ink; 1 Lye 
Brush: f Adjustable Inking Disc; 1 Kid Centre Jrapesesion Pad; 1 ‘Type , With a separate compartment for each 
letter.” The whole put up ina neat Wooden Cabinet with Drawer. Full illustrated directions how to set ; how 
to print, &c., accompanying each press. §@- Every Press warranted. ‘We box ship the 


ni} pan wf MEM 

Press and out abo ribed, beg cower ipt of $2.00. In ordering, it is best to id t= 

Office eacy Gelar-cr Registered Tate Sive your sost Office address, and state nearest Express office. "Address 
ACME M°E’G CO., 53 Ann Street, New York. 

Printing Press Manufacturers, Type Founders, Dealers in Printers’ Materials, Chromo Goods and Cards of all kinds. 
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patients. It is i ents never 

alike manner. It is the result of original investigations into the 

: treatment, Itis acertain cure, if the directions 
isin TruTH AConQueror. Addressall orders, etc. 


CONE ASTHMA CO., No. 235 West, Fourtu Sr., Cincinnati, Onto. 
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A BEAUTIFUL GIFT! 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNES 


admirable portraits of the late General Garfield and his 
noble wife are proving immensely popular. They are 
beautifully printed on fine plate paper, 22 by 28 inches in 
size, and are perfect fac-similes of the best crayon like- 
nesses ever taken of the martyr President and his wife. 
They will be ornaments to any parlor, library or office, 
The regular subscription priceof Tue WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
is $2.00a year, and of THe Semi-Wexxty $3.00 a year, 
but until the 15th of December, 1881, any one who will 
mention the Youru’s Companion in his order can have THE 
Weexkiy Trung a year for onedollar, or Taz Szm- 
Week x for two dollars; and all who will send 10 cents 
additional to pay for packing and postage, wiil receive, 
as a present from Tae: Trisune, one of these elegant 
portraits uf General Garfield or his wife, whichever may be 
preferred, or for 20 cents additional we wili send them 
both. Address, THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


THE METHODIST, 


Bright, Independent, Religious. 


THE BEST METHODIST PAPER. 


Published Weekly at 15 Murray Street, 
New York. 





No other paper of its size and character so cheap. 20 to 
24 pages in each number, and only 


TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. 


Those subscribing and paying NOW for 1882 will re- 
ceive the paper for November and December, 1881, FREE. 


REv. D. H. WHEELER, D. D., LL. D............£ditor. 

REv. DANIEL CURRY, D.D., LL.D., Associate Editor. 

Assisted by an able staff of contributors. 
Specimen Copies sent Free. 


Remit for Subscription by Draft, Check, P. 0. Money 
Order, or Registered Letter. 


GOOD CANVASSERS WANTED EVERYWHERE, 
to whom the highest cash commission will be paid. 


H. W.. DOUGLASS, Publisher, 
No. 15 Murray St., New York. 


REV. T. DE WITT TALMAGE, D. D. 


EDITOR 


FRANK LESLIE’S 


Inday Magazine 


128 LARGE OCTAVO PAGES. 
OVER 50 FINE ENGRAVINGS. 


SERMONS, BIBLE STUDIES, INTER- 
NATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS, 
BIOGRAPHY, FICTION, POETRY, 
and MUSIC, 
Departments for every member of the family. Pure, 


healthful, and entertaining. The cheapest, the best, and 
most acceptable of all the first-class magazines, 

The object of the SUNDAY MAGAZINE is to do its 
readers good: to make better men, women, and chil- 
dren; not to promote the advancement of any school, 
sect, or denomination at the expense of any other. Its 
only responsibility is to God, the truth, and the public; 
and this it will endeavor to discharge fully, ably, and 
honestly, 

PER YEAR, POSTAGE PAID. Speci- 
men Copy, 25 cents. Mention this paper. 
FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 

53, 55, and 57 Park Place New York. 
SOLD BY ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


A YEAR’S READING 


—FOR— 


ONE DOLLAR. 
THE NEW YORK 


WEEKLY WORLD. 


A COMPLETE FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 


Will be sent for One Year, postage paid, to any address, 
on receipt of One Dollar. 








Special Departments for Every Member of 
the Household. 


1. All the news, fully and succinctly. 
2. The Farmer’s World—A full page of Agricultural and 
Farm 


News. 

8. The Literary World—A full page of Long Stories and 
Short Stories, Comic Ballads and Serious Poems, 
F Tales and Sailors’ Yarns. 

4. The Housekeeper’s Columns—-What every woman 
wants to know. 

6. The Veterinary Department—With prescriptions free 
for all Subscribers,and full instructions for the 
treatment of live stock. 

6. The best Chess Column in the World for amateur 


players. .- 
7. The best Checker Department in the World for both 


amateur and professional players. 
8. A Corner for the Young nce am aa Charades, 


Puzzles, Enigmas, Acrostics, 
9. Complete Market Reports—Unrivalled in detail and 


0. tol 5 


. World Building, New York. 











a a the other day, 
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THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION. 





NOV. 2%, 1881. 








The SusscriPTion Price of the CoMPANION is 


$1 '75, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 
New subscriptions can commence at any time during the 
ear 


THE COMPANION is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

AYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money-orders, Bank-checks or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All 

postmasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do so. 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 

r is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
ks unless this is done. 

The date inst your name on the margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible untilarrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








WORRY. 

Dr. Mortimer Granville, a distinguished medical writ- 
er of England, believes that the increasing instances of 
paralysis, supposed to be from overwork of brain, 
are due really to brain exhaustion from worry. We 
gather his views as presented in the Medical Record. 

Hard and persistent work of the muscles does not 
cause muscular paralysis, for the wasted tissue is con- 
stanily renewed by nutriment and rest, and the laborer 
begins again the next day as strong as ever. 

So it is with the brain. Its tissues, however much 
exhausted by mental labor, must be daily renewed in 
substance and vigor by appropriate nutriment and rest. 

In ordinary normal work, whether of muscle or 
brain,.the waves of nerve impulse, which steadily sup- 
ply the muscular or mental activity, succeed each other 
in a regular and rhythmical order. But worry disturbs 
this order, wasting the nerve force and breaking down 
the man. 

Apply this to our American brain-workers. Among 
business men there is an immense competition, and a 
tremendous hurry to be as successful, at least, as their 
neighbors, and an eagerness to be rich. Calmness—so 
essential to health of the brain—is impossible. Worry 
enters into the history of every day. Paralysis of brain 
is the natural result. 

Such is the character of our party politics that a sim. 
ilar worry must be constantly felt by our politicians and 
statesmen. 

Clergymen in this country, as in no other, live lives 
of anxiety ten-fold more exhaustihg than all that comes 
from normal brain-work; anxiety as to spiritual suc- 
cess; anxiety from being driven from pulpit to pulpit; 
anxiety from inadequate support, and from nearing the 
“dead line” at fifty. Whocan wonder that paralysis 
of body and mind increases from year to year? 

—_——____—__ 
COMPANIONS IN DANGER. 

“Misery,” says Shakespeare, ‘‘acquaints a man with 
strange bed-fellows.” ‘With equal truth may it be said 
that a common danger makes even enemies companion- 
able. Even the timid deer and the surly bear seek the 
society of man, their natural foe, when both are threat- 
ened by an impending calamity. This fact was vividly 
illustrated by a scenic display during the terrible forest 
fires which devastated a part of Michigan. Says a cor- 
respondent of the Detroit Free Press: 


The people who sought the beach of the Lake had 
still to endure much of the heat and all of the smoke. 
Wading out up to their shoulders they were safe from 
the flames, but sparks and cinders fell like a snow-storm, 
and the emoke was suffocating. 

The birds not caught in the woods were carried out 
to sea and drowned, and the waves have was u- 
sands of them ashore. 

Squirrels, rabbits and such small animals stood no 
show at all, but dcer and bear sought the beach and the 
company of human beings. 

In one case, a man leaped from a bluff into the lake, 
and found himself close behind a large bear. re- 
mained in company under the bank nearly all ht, 
and the bear seemed as humble as a dog. 

In another instance, two of the animals came out of 
the forest and stood close toa well from which a farmer 
was drawing water to dash over his house, and the’ 
were with him for two hours before they deemed it 
prudent to jog along. 

r came out and sought the companionship of cat- 
tle and horses, and paid no attention to persons rush- 
ing past them. , 

ocibenaarpisliterienpaatnc 
SHE MEANT WELL, BUT— 

Canning, the witty Prime Minister, cries in one of his 
humorous pieces: “Save, save, oh, save me from the 
Candid Friend!” The unfortunate husband, of whom 
the Richmond State tells this story, might well have 
exclaimed, “Save me from my wife!’ It was a case of 
assault and battery in one of the justice courts. 


The plaintiff had no witnesses, while the defendant 
had bis wife, and the plaintiff's lawyer made up in his 
mind that it was a gone case. 

He was bracing up, however, to do his best, when the 

the defendant. The wife was deep- 
phrase, and her face changed 


at 
in his I.fe. I was 


i he did was to jump. out of the and hit 
a clip on the efe sud knock bin into the 


do—there! there!’ put in her husband's law- 
but she went on,— 
ee sie setae only once, and I’ll swear 


hour later, after her husband twelve 
dollars fine and costs, she was heard to = 





“I'm sorry, John; but when they went on with that 

beating and pounding and malice and I 

was sure you would ee oo prison, and 
me down. You can my cow this fall 
up for this.” 


it 
to 


SYMPATHETIC, 

Our misfortunes are blessings if they cause us to 
sympathize with the unfortunate. The late Thaddeus 
Stevens, of Pennsylvania, was deformed by a club foot. 
Though sensitive to this misfortune, yet it interested 
him in persons who were lame, as the following anec- 
dote shows: 


Lydia Jane P——, a Quaker widow of considerable 
literary taste and ability, with whose husband Mr. 
Stevens bad been well acquainted, was left with a fam. 
ily and in very destitute cireumstances. He first gave 
her a house and farm in fee simple. 

Then, desiring still further to help her, he brought 
her eldest son, Byron P——, to L ter, ducat 
him. The boy had disease of the knee joint, which ren- 
dered that member stiff. Soon after his arrival in Lan- 
caster Mr. Stevens called on Dr. Carpentei and asked 
him if he had noticed the boy. 

He replied that he had and stated his trouble. Mr. 
Stevens said that physicians had been consulted, who 
said that nothing could be done, and asked the doctor 
if he could do anything to relieve him. 





treatment the boy was able to walk about. As soon as 

Mr. Stevens saw him out without crutches he was de- 

—— and expressed his thanks and gratitude to the 
octor. 

He wished to know what the charge was, and when 
the physician replied that it was a matter of benevo- 
lence on all sides and there was no charge, he insisted 
upon giving him a very handsome fee, saying at the 
same time,— 

“Now, doctor, if you come across any poor boy that 
ix deformed or disabled in his limbs in any manner, take 
him in hand and relieve him and I will pay you liber 
ally for it.” 

htt nalanll stilts 


THE PHOTOGRAPHER’S TALK. 
Perhaps the following report of what the photogra- 
pher said, may suggest why it is that many photographs 
have an unnatural look. At any rate it is a better por- 
trait than many of the photographs that fill family al- 
bums. The “‘artist” commenced the sitting by saying: 


“Sit right there.” 

“Move over a little.” 

**A little more to the left.” 

“Ah! that’s too much.” 

“Hold your chin up.” 

“Look about there.” 

“Drop your left hand.” 

‘*Put your feet a little closer together.” 

“Let me brush the hairs off your shoulder.” 

“T must fix your head again.” 

“Now let me see.” 

“Drop your right shoulder a trifle. 
Now lower your chin.” 

“Now look as pleasant as you can.” 

“That right foot is out too much.” 

“Look out for your chin. There—just so.” 

“Now you are all right. Let me see.” 

“Now think of something funny.” 

“Guess you'd better look at this photograph. Keep 
your eyes wide open, and wink as often as you like.” 

“There! that’ll do. No—your chin is too high. 
Down—down—that’s it.” 

*“‘Now smile. That’s it.” 

“Chest out. Shoulders up. Drop your hand.” 

“Once more now—smile.’ 

“There!” 

“Well, this is 
better sit e 
troit Free 5 


That’s good. 


apretty fair picture, but I guess you’d 
t jooks blurry around thoapeny- De. 


——o—_—_ 


DARING WEASEL. 
Few will read this anecdote, illustrative of the fear- 
lessness and strength of the maternal instinct, without 
wishing that the life of the brave little animal had been 
spared. The incident occurred not long since upon a 
farm in Scotland. 


A farmer was ploughing in one of his fields, which 
was near! pleted, and was ‘ing within a foot or 
two of the fence wall, when suddenly, and to the sur- 
rise of the farmer, one of the horses became utterly 
tic, and refused to proceed in his work. 
The farmer rushed to the horse’s head, when, to his 
—— he found that gee al ——— had es 
orse by 8) — upon jastening its teet! 
in the peared neck. 4 
The farmer by a well-directed stroke of the reins dis- 
lodged and_ ki the weasel. e horse recovered 
— fright, and in due course ploughing was re- 
sumed. 
The cause of the daring attack was explained upon 
the return journey, with the plough a breadth nearer 
the wall, where at the place of attack the stock turned 
over a nest of young weasels, the object of anxious so- 
licitude to the parent weasel. 
It was the well-grounded fear of harm to her young 
that had inspired the heart of the parent weasel to per- 
form the act of daring. 


—_———_— 


DISCOVERY OF THE “BALDWIN.” 
The Baldwin apple is New England’s favorite. Its 
discoverer was Col. Laomi Baldwin, of Woburn. 
While he was engaged in surveying land in Wilming- 
ton, he observed a tree on the land of James Butters 
much frequented by woodpeckers. Curiosity led him 
to examine the tree, and he found on it apples of excel- 
lent flavor. 


The next spring he took from it scions to 
stocks of hisown. Other persons in his borhood 
did the same till the apy! was extensively cultivated. 

Some named the apple, from the locality of the tree, 
Butters’ apple; others, from the birds who caused the 
discovery, kers’ apples. 

One day, at an entertainment of friends at the house 
of Col. Baldwin, it was suggested that the name “‘Bald- 
win le,” in honor of the discoverer, was the most 
appropriate and it has since been known by his name. 

original tree was destroyed by the famous Septem- 
ber gale in 1815. 





into 


—_——_>_——_——_ 


“TOM” CLAWS THE BURGLAR. 

He who thinks that a cat is only good to catch mice 
and rats and destroy midnight slumbers, should read 
the following: 

A woman in New York was alone in the house with 


petted “Tom,” and 
ing him carefully from the second-story * 
re him squarely be, wate a! nr raat neck, where, 
with a terrible yow!, he claws and teeth. 
Then came another yow!, and thief and cat 


ergata + im, Bing cnn around the corner, 





He replied that he could, and after about five weeks’ | = 


~ NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


OLD PROVERBS WITH NEW PICTURES. 
Designs in Colors by Miss Lizzie Lawson. Text by Miss 
Cuama Marreaux. 64 pages, all colored. Crown 4to, 
cover in colors, $2 50. 


We have never offered a book for children comb: 80 


many strong points of excellence as this. The is by 


Miss Lawson are not only original, but are 
beautiful The printing is done in Burope 
been equalled. 


exq 
and has never 


FUN! FUN!! FUN!!! 


THREE WISE OLD COUPLES (HOP). Printed 
in colors. Crown 4to, cover in nine colors, $1.50. 
Three Wise Old Couples is one of the handsomest as well 

as the most humorous books of the season. The text is 

by Mrs. Corbett, a well-known American writer The 

Illustrations are from designs drawn and colored by L. 

Hopkins, who has gained a reputation asa caricaturist 

second to none. 

LITTLE FOLKS. For the Fall of 1881. Containing 
nearly 260 pictures, many full-page, chromo frontispiece; 
about 400 pages, lithographed cover, in boards, $1.25; 
cloth full gilt sides, $1.75. 

Replete with pictures and reading matter well calcu- 
lated to instruct and delight the children.— Chicago 
Evening Journal. 

BESSIE BRADFORD’S SECRET. By Joanna 
H. Martuews, author of the ‘‘ Bessie Books.”” Feap 4to, 
256 pages, fully illustrated, lithographed cover, back 
and front, $1.25; cloth, full gilt side, $1.75, 

The author of the “ Bessie Books” is so well-known 
that any book from her pen will have a hearty welcome, 
and this is one of her best efforts. 


HAZEL NUT AND HER BROTHER. By E:- 
Len Hamz, author of the “wo Gray Girls.” “Three 
Brown Boys,”’ etc. Feap 4to, 256 pages, fully illustrated, 
lithographed cover , $1.25; cloth, full glit, $1.75. 

In this book the story of the ‘“‘ Three Brown Boys” is 
taken up, and the charming story will find a host of ap- 


preciative readers. The volume is very handsomely 
tten up, the paper and typography both being of the 


THE LITTLE FOLKS’ ALBUM OF MUSIC. 
A collection of Songs and Rhymes, with Music by J. W. 
Euuorr, J. M. Bentizx, Mrs. D , and other composers. 

Extra crown 8vo, with illustrations, cloth extra, $1.25. 

An endless source of amusement and pleasure to the 
children who love to gather around the piano and join in 
song and praise 

We publish over seventy New Books for Children 
from 25 cts. to $3.00 at retail. Send stamp for 
our New Catalogue of Juvenile Books in hand- 
some lithographic cover. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., 


739 & 741 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
AGENTS—THE IMMENSE DEMAND FOR THE 


“é 
LIFE OF GARFIELD,” 
“From Log Cabin to White House,” 
famous author of “Life of Lincoln,” requires duplicate 
army of Agents to supp! 
“Took 150 orders ihé 
days. ther 


ythi 
fam premets tea aT ee panes 
cents for can su’ 
mand. Terms free. vient ad wea 
JAS. H. EARLE, 178 Washington St., Boston. 











CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONG’ 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 


PHAETON ROGERS. By Rossrrer Jonyson. 
lvol. 12mo, with illustrations, $1.50, 
“One of the funniest, liveliest juvenile stories o 
ad is Phaeton Rogers, by Rossiter Johnson. The wae 
shows as much ingen iy in inventing comical ad- 
ventures and situations as ton does with his kite- 
teams, fire-' rs,and comets.”—Holyoke Transcript. 


A FLOATING PRINCE, and other 
EF Tales. By Fraxx R. Srocxron.. l vol. 4to. 
Beau illustrated. $2.50. 


TALES OUT OF SCHOOL. By Fraxx R. 
STOCKTON. 1 vol, 4to, boards, with handsome litho- 
graphed cover, nearly 200 illustrations. A new edi- 
tion.$1.50, 


ROUNDABOUT RAMBLES IN 
LANDS OF FACT AND FICTION. 
By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 1 vol., 4to, boards, with 
very attractive lithographed cover; 200 illustrations, 
A new edition. $1.50. 


A JOLLY FELLOWSHIP. By Frvx R. 
STOCKTON, author of “Rudder Grange,” Illustrated. 
lvol., 2mo. Extra cloth, $1.50, 

“Stockton has the knack, perha mius would be 
better word, of writing in tale-enataat of collogui:! Eng- 
lish without descending to the plane of the vulgar or 
commonplace. The very perfection of his work hinders 
the reader from perceiving at once how good of its kind 
itis. * * * With theadded charm of a most delicate 
humor,—a real humor, meilow, tender, and informed by 
a singularly quaint and racy fancy,—his stories become 
irresistibly attractive.”—Philadelphia Times. 


AND JINGLES. By Mas. Mary 
Mares DopGE. A new edition, with additions and 
new illustrations. 1 vol., small quarto. Cloth, $1.50. 


HANS B or The Silver Skates. 
A story of life in Holland. By Mrs. MARY MAPES 
Dope, editor of St. Nicholas. With twelve full-page 
illustrations. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

“For children, what could be better as a Christmas 
ft than a copy of Mrs. Dodge’s “Hans Brinker; or, th: 
ilver Skates,” of which we are now given a new and 
beautiful edition ? This is one of the most charming of 
spouts stories, dealing with fresh scenes and a strange 
ife, and told with sweet simplicity and great beauty.” 
—Congregationalist. f 


BAYARD TAYLOR’S LIBRARY OF 
TRAVEL. 6 vols., square 12mo. A new edition, 
with many illustrations. Handsomely bound. “Japan 
tn our Day,” ‘Travels in Arabia,” “Travels in South 
Africa,” “Central Asia,” “The Lake Regions of Central 
Africa,” “Siam, the Land of the White Elephant.” 
Price of set, $6. Per vol., separately, $1.25. 


MICHAEL STROGOFF; or, The Cour- 
ier of the Czar. By Jutes Verve. 1 vol., 8vo., 
profusely illustrated after designs by Riou. A new 
edition. Price reduced to $2. 


Send for illustrated holiday catalogue. 
*,* These books are for sale by ali booksellers, or will be 
sent prepaid upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


ALBUMS OF TRAVEL. 
Interesting and Instructive. 


Twelve Views in each Book. 
d. Gilt Emb d Covers. 


LONDON. VENICE. 
ST. PETERSBURG. 
PARIS. MUNICH. 
SWITZERLAND. 
ROME. NEW YORK. 

These albums were made especially for us in Germany 
for sale in our wholesale trade. To show what they are, 
and to bring them to the notice of the public generally, we 
will send a sample of either of the above cities for ten 
cents, or six for fifty cents. 


CARY, FULTON & CO., 


WHOLESALE IMPORTERS OF NOVELTIES AND FANCY GOODS, 
80 Summer Street, Boston. 
Dealers’ Correspondence invited. 
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BERLIN. 
VIENNA. 
DRESDEN. 





NEW BOOK FOR BOyYs. 


By HORATIO ALGER, Jr., 


N. B.—1 will send, on 


application, a list of School Books (new or 
worn), which I will takein payment for this book, ©, A. HINDS, N.Y. 


“be best ene Ser 008 ae Be highest standard of a man the world 


From Canat Boy To Presipent; 
oR, 
THE BOYHOOD AND MANHOOD OF JAMES A. GARFIELD, 
Author of “Ragged Dick,” “Famed and Fortune,” etc., ete. 


16mo, cloth; 334 pages; illustrated. Price, $1.25. 
JOHN R. ANDERSON & CO., Publishers, New York. , 


> 


\e 
James A. Garfield, at the Age of 16. 








A Beautiful Present for Mamma. 


JEAN INGELOW’S SONGS OF SEVEN. 
Specimen Illustration reduced. 


JEAN INCELOW. 


Who does not love her? She is the universal favorite, 
and her poems delight everybody. That incomparable 
poem which begins ‘‘There’s no dew left on the daisies 
and clover, There’s no rain left in heaven,”’ has just 
been newly illustrated with 85 superb designs, and is 
published in a beautiful volume for a holiday present. 


SONGS OF SEVEN. 
BY JEAN INGELOW. 
One volume, small quarto, Elegantly bound in illu- 





